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Judge Newton’s Spceech--Agricultural Bureau. 

The able speech of Judge Newton in Congress, 
has been extensively copied throughout the country, 
and has served to awaken a renewed interest on the 
subject of which ittreats. We the give following ex- 
tracts from the Republic, together with some valuable 
suggestions by the Editor of that paper—Ebs. 


The bill before Congress for the establishment of 
an Agricultural Bureau has been framed with a view 
to the probabilities of success rather than to meet the 
full requirements of the country. Mr. Newton, of 
Ohio, in his recent speech on the subject, thus ex- 
plained the proposed provisions : 

“The first section provides that there shall be es- 
tablished at the seat of Government of the United 
States, an agricultural bureau, the head of which shall 
be called “the Commissioner of Agriculture,” whose 
term shall be four years, appointed by the President, 
with the consent of the Senate, and shall receive a 
yearly salary of $3,000. 

“ The second section provides that the commission- 
er shall collect agricultural] statistics ; procure and dis- 
tribute valuable grains, seeds, cuttings, buds, and tu- 
bers ; procure and putin operation a chemical labora- 
tory at a cost not exceeding $2,000, and cause to be 
made all desirable analyses of minerals and mineral 
waters, and such as relate to the composition and im- 
provement of soils, and to collect information of the 
same, and of the properties and uses of soils ; feeding 
of domestic animals; preperation and preservation of 
provisions and breadstuffs ; the culture of cotton, rice, 
corn, wheat, flax, hemp, and sugar, and such manufac- 
tures as may be directly connected with agriculture, 
and arise immediately out of agricultural products ; 
and to prepare and make annually a fullreport to Con- 
gress, containing an account of such experiments as 
may have been made, and such useful information as 
he may have obtained in the duties of his office ; and 
all the duties appertaining to agrieulture shall be 
transferred from the Patent Office to this. 

“The third section provides that there shall be ap- 
pointed by the commissioner a chemist, at a salary of 
$2,000 ; a chief clerk, at a salary of $1,600; one re- 
cording clerk, $1,000 ;“and one messenger, $750 a 
year.” 

Simple and inexpensive, it is difficult to conceive of 
any valid ground on which the billcan beopposed. It 
is the beginning of a system which our Presidents, 
from Washington to Fillmore, have deemed worthy of 
specific and repeated recommendations ; and although 
far from being as complete as its friends desire, it may 
be expected gradually to acquire increased efficiency 
as the results of its operation become generally known. 

The opponents of the scheme allege that several of 
the duties provided for in the second section are al- 








ready discharged by the Commissioner of Patents. 
Until Mr. Ellsworth’s advent to that office, the Patent 
Office paid no attention to agriculture, and its labors 
in that direction have since then extended little | 


vi vond 
the collection of agricultural statistics, and the publi- 


cation of reports and communications relating to far- 


ming pursuits. We believe that the present incum- 
bent has also taken pains to distribute for experimen- 
tal purposes, seeds 


world. 


gathered from remote parts of the 
This is a good work ‘ink ! A 
his is a good work, but one that, under ex- 
isting circumstances, cannot be done systematically, 
or with any but slight advantage. The results, to be 
of service, require to be examined and classified by 
thoroughly competent parties. The this 
in the agricultural depart- 


ment of the Patent Office report, which, though valu 


i 


absence of 


supervision is observable 








able now, would be infinitely more so, if digested and 
commented upon with the light of enlarged experi- 
ence and observation. These features, however, 
only a small part of the comprehensive scale of du- 
ties contemplated under an Agricultural Bureau. The 
collection of statistics, the distribution of grains and 


1s, and the publication of practical statements, will 


be continued with valuable amendments and additions 
—while the summary of the section quoted, shows that 
a variety of duties of equal, if not greater imp 

will be undertaken for the first time. T 
laboratory, { 


seec 





rtance, 


he 





he Cc mical 
y, for instance, will tend largely to increase 
the products of the country, by enabling farmers to as- 
certain the capabilities of their soil, and the means by 
which its fertility may be increased. Professor John- 
ston is retained for this purpose by the farmers of 
Scotland, proverbial for their skill in this branch of 
industry, and his labors have been spoken of with the 
highest satisfaction. In the same manner, Professor 
Mapes of New Jersey, has been frequently noticed by 


vur agricultural periodicals as having done much by 


his analyses to improve the productive power of the 
soil in that State. That which these gentlemen have 
accomplished in limited localities, and with means fur- 
nished by private enterprise, affords a fair criterion of 
the benefits that may be expected to accrue from a na- 
tional institution, embracing in its operations the soils 
and products of a continent. to 
, the raisine of fruit, and the 
ire of crops strange to our soil although adapted to 
our climate, and to the labor at the command of cer- 
tain sections of the country. Our farmers and horti- 
culturists need information, especially on the first 
and second points ; and by bringing together the re- 
sults of experience,and showing how far they bear up- 
on the circumstances of different districts, a Bureau | 
will contribute vastly to the individual comforts of 
citizens as well as to the aggregate wealth of the na-| 
tion. } 


So, again, in regard 


the feeding of animals 
: 


cull 


. : —— ° { 
I'he system which it is proposed to inaugurate, has 


nothing Quixotic about it. It does not propose to 
plunge the Government into a labyrinth of difficulties, | 
never touched by the governments of other countries. | 
Mr. Newton has shown that instead of being in ad- | 
vance of less favorably circumstanced peoples, we are | 
in this matter far in arrear of many of them. In the 
course of his useful speech he remarked : 

* Compare what America as a nation hasdone with 
what has been done by other nations. I can but glance 
at it. Russia has in all, sixty-eight schools and col- 
leges. She has an agricultural institution with forty 
college buildings, occupying three thousand acres of 
land, and attended by several thousand students. The 
Agricultural Society of St. Petersburgh was establish- 
ed by Queen Catherine. There are under the patron- 
age of the French government, seventy school farms, 
besides five first class colleges, in which professors are 
employed to lecture on botany, zoology, chemistry, 
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agriculture, and the treatment of diseases in cattle ; | 





rIVATOR. Vou. VIII, 
in the culture of woods, forests, &c. These are sup- 
ported throughout the country. National establish- 
ments for the improvement of breeds of stock, and 
colleges for the education of veterinary surgeons, and 
investigating the uses of all discoveries contemplated 
for agricultural improvement. 

pend 
tion, 


The government ex- 
sin three veterinary schools a year for instruc- 
724,200 francs; for instruction in agriculture, 
2,731,468 frances; for encouragement in agriculture, 
700,000 francs; for improvement in the breeds of hor- 
ses, and the science connected with it alone, 1,776,400 
francs. The requirements for admission into these 
veterinary schools are as follows : The applicant must 
be not less than seventeen years of age, and not over 
twenty-five, and have the following qualifications : to 
be able to forge a horse or ox shoe after two heatings 
—pass an examination in the French language, arith- 
and geography, and after four years’ study, is 
| ermitted to practice veterinary surgery, and receive a 


fa 


diploma. In Belgium great attention is paid to the 
subject. There are a hundred agricultural schools or 


colleges, established by the government—a high 
school of veterinary surgery. The science of agri- 
culture is the most fashionable in the kingdom. They 
have their palaces furnished more or less with rare 
specimens of the product of the land, and are farmed 
like a garden. These facts I know, having travelled 
over a considerable part of that country. In Saxony 
five schools; in Bavaria thirty-five; in 
Wurtemburg seven ; in Austria thirty-three ; in Prus- 
sia thirty-two; in Italy two; in Scotland two; in 
Ireland sixty-three. The one at Glassnevin, near 
Dublin, I visited. It now consists of one hundred and 
twenty-eight acres of good land, and convenient build- 

they are about to add to the farm and increase 
their buildings, so as to accomodate one hundred or 
more students. With the teacher, Mr. Donaghy I be- 
came acquainted. He isan intelligent, practical man. 
With him I viewed the farm, and their and their farm- 
ing, and buildings, &c.; and it is carried on very suc- 
cessfully. These schools are doing more for Ireland 
than any other attention the government is giving 
them. They have colleges and agricultural schools in 
England, sustained by the government—some four or 
five with large farms attached to them—where all the 
sciences connected with the general business are 
taught with great perfection, and millions of money 
each year invested in the general science of agricul- 
ture by the nation. It is an investment and not an 
expenditure. Other countries are engaged in the 
same business, but I cannot go further into detail. 
Sufficient is said to draw a parallel between their 
vie and ours. Abroad they invest millions each 
year, in a country not larger than the average of our 
States. Here, in all of our country, for 75 years, for 
the general object, we have expended $29,000.” 

We think that Mr. Newton has accorded to England 
more praise than she is entitled to in this case. We 
know that what he says of the schools and experi- 
mental farm in Ireland is true and well deserved; but 
we can find no reliable evidence that England herself 
has any agricultural schools sustained by the govern- 


they have 
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ment. There are agricultural schools and model 
farms in the south of England conducted by persons 


connected with the National Agricultural Society ; but 
neither that society nor any of the schools receive aid 
from the government. 

Having struck one example from the list cited by 
Mr. Newton, we will deal fairly towards him by plac- 
ing another in its stead. Our icy neighbor—Canada, 
has just added to her governmental departments, a Bu- 
reau of Agriculture, of course on a smaller scale than 
that proposed for this country, but with functions sim- 
ilar in all essential respects. The time hascome, then 
for us to advance.— Was. Republic. 
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Sheep Speculations--Mixing of Breeds. 





When merino wool was worth two dollars the pound 
in the United States, and there were but few merino 
sheep in these States, and little prospect of obtaining 
more, truly there was a substantial reason why meri- 
no rams might be worth a thousand or fifteen hundred 
dollars each. But inthese times, such wool commands 
only a very moderate price, and merino sheep are very 
abundant, there seems to be no good reason for such 
prices extra as are now affixed to such animals, and 
that a great share of those who purchase at these 
rates must eventually be diappointed. Sheep specu- 
lators understand and cater most admirably to the pre- 
judices of the great mass of wool-growers. These 
prejudices are strongly in favor of big sheep, very heavy 
fleeces, and white sheep ; all of which circumstances are 
not consistent with producing fine wool, of first rate 
quality, upon any other breed of merinos, except rath- 
er white wool upon the Escurial or Saxon breed, which 
have less yolk than most other merinos. 

First, as to big sheep, the natural size of merino 
sheep in Spain is, for first rate rams of the largest 


breeds, about 100 lbs., and that of the ewes, about 70. 


lbs. Whenever any such breeds are, by extra feed 
and care, raised to a large size, adding fifty or a hun- 
dred per cent, or even more to their size, their wool 
becomes of an inferior quality ; and as soon as this 
extra care and feed are withheld from their progeny, 
this progeny will be gradually diminished to the natur- 
al size and quality of that breed. This law of nature 
is invariable ; and therefore those who purchase large, 
pure bred merinos, from eastern dealers or others, 
must expect that unless they are willing to pet these 
sheep, and take thesame care in selection of breeders, 
together with feed and attention in every respect, as 
they have heretofore secured, their progeny will only 
be ordinary sized merinos. The only mode of having 
permanently large merinos is, to cross them with 
coarse-wooled sheep. These we now have, of every 
quality, suitable either for producing clothing wool, or 
long, fine, silky, combing wool. 

Second, as to heavy fleeces. There are two modes 
of producing heavy fleeces ; one is by selecting the 
largest sized and thickest wooled merinos, and feeding 
them very carefully and plentifully throughout the 
whole year, so as to keep them at all times in first rate 
condition, together with good shelter. The other mode 
is by selecting rams and ewes for breeders, which 
have an excessive quantity of yolk. For instance, it 
is mentioned in the Albany Cultivator, that a wool 
buyer purchased a Paular ram’s fleece from a wool- 
grower, which after having been well washed upon the 
animal, weighed ten pounds. The wool buyer caused 
this fleece to be well scoured in warm water, and it 
then weighed four pounds. All that can be expected 
from the largest sized, pure-bred merinos of the natur- 
al size in the climate of Ohio, is about 34 to 4 pounds 
from ewes, and 6 to 8 pounds from rams, well washed 
upon their backs—provided they have good food, con- 
diments, and suitable shelter. Itisa very good flock 
which will come up to this standard. The climate of 
the Eastern States is very bracing and healthy for 
sheep ; and the same sheep will undoubtedly produce 
a less weight of wool in Ohio than in the Eastern 
States, but it will be of a quality superior to what 
they would produce in the East. If any sheep specu- 
lators brag of excessively big pure-bred merino sheep 
or fleeces, purchasers may depend upon it, they are 
produced by one or other of the above modes ; and if 
purchasers of such sheep expect excessively big fleec- 
es with only ordinary care and feed, they will be sore- 
ly disappointed. 

Third, as to white sheep. An old fashioned white 
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sheep best pleases most persons; to such they have 
been used; and consequently the dark yolk and dirt 
which appears upon the genuine merinos, and which 
was natural to them even as long ago as when they 
were bred by the Romans, and without which we need 
not expect to grow the best quality of wool and hardi- 
est merinos, greatly injures the appearance of these 
sheep in their view of them. Consequently many 
persons are delighted with the spurious Saxony (called 
by them white merinos), because they have little yolk ; 
and this breed, although very tender, isreared by many 
persons who would not otherwise thinkof rearing them. 
Also many of the French merino sheep show less yolk 
than most other breeds of pure merinos, in conse- 
quence of being a mongrel flock of sheep, madeup by 
mixing a variety of breeds together. Such mixing 
usually lessens the quantity of yolk, and makes the 
wool heavier than it would be. 

With such prejudices among wool growers, and with 
the very moderate pains which they are willing to take 
to inform themselves of the qualities of the different 
original breeds, and by the constant mixing of all 
breeds together, so few persons have a fair chance to 
improve themselves in this respect as to any one 
breed, I trust I shall be excused for an attempt to show 
of what kinds of merinos the flocks of Ohio are most- 
ly composed, and also what is the quality of the differ- 
ent breeds with which Eastern speculators and others 
now offer to improve our flocks, in subsequent com- 
munications. H. J. Canrrerp. 

Mahoning County, May 1852. 


Remarks.— The above from a well known author on 
sheep husbandry, is opportune at this time, in connection 
with the papers recently published in our columns from oth- 
er distinguished wool-growers, who are abundantly compe- 
tent to speak on this subject. We are glad that these gen- 
tlemen have taken up the subject for the benefit of those 
less experienced, who desire to improve their flocks, and 
need advice in making purchases, and on the subject of 
breeding generally.—Eps. 

scianlibliaitacmaaiaia 
Stowell Sweet Corn. 

This is anew sort, and is every way superior to any 
other we have seen ; for after being pulled from the 
ground, the stalks may be placed in a dry, cool place, 
free from moisture, frost, or violent currents of air (to 
prevent drying,) and the grains will remain full and 
milky for many months. Or the ears may be pulled 
in August, and, by tying a string loosely around the 
small end, to prevent the husks from drying from the 
ears, they may be laid on shelves and kept moist and 
suitable for boiling, a year or more. This corn is hy- 
brid, between the Menomoney soft corn and the North- 
ern sugar corn, and was first grown by Nathan Stow- 
ell of Burlington, New Jersey. We purchased from 
Mr. S., a few number of ears dried for seed, and he 
presented us with a few ears surrounded by the husks 
grown the previous summer ; the inner leaves of the 
husks were in as green astate as when pulled the pre- 
vious August. Near the close of the late fair of the 
American Institute, we presented the managers with 
two ears pulled in August, 1849, and twelve ears pull- 
ed in August, 1850. They were boiled and served up 
together, and appeared to be alike and equal to corn 
fresh from the garden. 

The ears are longer than the usual sweet corn, and 
contains 12rows. To save the seed, it is necessary to 
place them in strong currents of air, freed from most 
of the husks and assisted slightly by fire heat when 
nearly dry. In damp places, this corn soon moulds 
and becomes worthless. The seed when dry, is but 
little thicker than writing paper, but ts a sure grower. 

The stalks are very sweet and valuable as fodder.— 
, Working Farmer. 
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On the Construction of Bee Hives. of honey, and one swarm. The honey is worth 25 

oa cents a pound, and the swarm five dollars, making 

Hives are found of almost all shapes and sizes, and $42,50. Now let us begin with one swarm, and allow 
of various materials, circumstances influenced some-| the progressive increase to be one swarm from eachof 
times by convenience, but oftener by the taste and those which have become one year old, at the end of 
fancy of the owners. In the East, particularly where six years you have 64 hives. " For each hive, with 
the culture of the bee has been much attended to, the boxes, might have been taken the moderate quantity 
variety of hives are very great, but with few excep- of twenty-five lbs. of honey annually. At the close 
tions, they appear to be remarkably deficient in sim- of six years the aggregate amount would be 1,375 Ibs. 
plicity. This is an important point to be attended to, of honey, leaving a balance of 63 swarms, and 1,425 
both as regards the accommodation of the bees, and |bs of honey. The balance in cash would be $546,- 


the convenience of the bee master. As far as re- 25, Epwarp TownNLey. 
spects the mere collecting and storing of the honey, Cincinnati, May, 1852. 
the kind of hive is but of secondary importance. It ‘ ee 


the season be propitious, and the country rich in flow- 
ers, the industrious collectors will cheerfully deposit 
the fruit of their labors in any moderate sized recep-| Much as has been said as to the probability of the 
tacle that appears to afford security and shelter. Itis withdrawal of many Dairymen from the Cheese busi- 
the interest of the owner, however, to ascertain what ness, it is by no means certain that the quantity of 
material and construction will answer best for sustain- Dairy cheese made in all the current year will fall be- 
ing an equitable temperature during the heats of sum- low the quantity marketed in the year just past; for 
mer, and most effectually secure the comfort of the the Factories are some of them closed, and the former 
inmates during the severity of winter. And besides sellers of curd will become makers of cheese, taking 
these indispensable requisites, there are other consicer- the place, as to this article, of those who have gone 
ations to be attended to in the structure of hives,! out of dairying. 
which, to the naturalist and amateur are matters of no| The market at this time presents many inducements 
little moment. to those who persevere and send forward a really good 
I shall notice one I have in general use, which from article. The consumption of cheese in all the great 
its great utility, deserves to be better known. A bee cities of the Union, is yearly on the increase, and 
hive should be made of two inch plank, good seasoned great as the production has been, the markets, as to 


Western Reserve Cheese. 





stuff, free from shakes and cracks, and made in a dairy, or cutting cheese, find the quantity on hand so 
workman-like manner, and painted outside, with othe short, as to send up prices to a point not reached be- 
olor fancy av dicts , ? j 

color fancy may dictate. fore for several years. Mr. Francis H. Jenks, Pro- 


A hive made from two inch plank keeps the bees duce Commission Merchant, of Baltimore, who is well 
warmer in winter, and cooler in summer. A hive, known here in Ashtabula county as a large dealer in 
made eleven inches square, in the clear, and fourteen cheese, says, in a late circular, that the stock of cut- 
deep, is the best size. There should be a ventilator) ¢ing, or dairy cheese, in Baltimore is exhausted, and it 
near the top of the lower apartment, to let olf the va-) has been found necessary to substitute for it the softer 
por which frequently causes the death of the bees in| kinds of factory. Mr. ‘Jenks gives the expense of 
the winter, by freezing. This hive is made with glass; marketing cheese at Baltimore, to be 2 1-5 cents per 
doors, so that you can open it at pleasure, and ascer-| lb., at New York, 1}, at Cincinnati, 128. These ex- 
tain the progress of the bees; the surplus honey may penses include every charge. At Cincinnati, fine 
be taken from the top of the hive, by the means of cheese is now worth 8 cents, and at New York, from 
boxes and slides, without being exposed to the danger | 8} to 83c. The average price at Baltimore appears to 
of a single sting. The top of the hive has twelve be 6} cents. Deducting the charges, it is perfectly 
one-inch holes—six under each box, and the boxes) clear what is the home value. 
have glass sides and ends for ascertaining when they It is presumed that the above prices refer to cheese 
are full, and for taking the surplus honey without de-' of an average quality, not to the prime; that has its 
stroying a single bee except by accident. The bot-' own superior price, and avidity of demand. Early as 
tom board is made to fit, except it projects two or jt is in the season, Messrs. Stone & Woodruff, of Mor- 
three inches in front for the bees to light upon, and it gon, have already sold two tons of new cheese of their 
is hung with wire about three-eighths of an inch from make, at better rates than were paid last fall. This 
the bottom, with a button on the back of the hive, to’ spring lot was prime in all respects, and the makers 
close it at pleasure. The hive should hang in aframe’ have it off their hands; have realized, and have also 
about two feet six inches from the ground, with posts| the satisfaction to feel that the purchaser has got the 
to rest upon. In large hives bees scldom swarm, and| worth of his money. This is the advantage enjoyed 
if at all, generally very late, rendering the swarm but) by those dairymen who excel in their profession—their 
of little use. Some are in favor of very large hives, | produce is sought after, when once known, at rates 
in order to prevent swarming, but such persons have | sych as purchasers are ever ready to pay for thatwhich 
but little experience as Apiarians. Some may keep they like. An instance is at hand; an Illinois gentle- 
bees merely out of curiosity, but generally the princi-| man, F. Pearl, Esq., of Washington, Tazwell county, 
pal object is profit. | writes to Willard, Wells & Co., under date of the 2d 

If, in the cultivation of bees, profit is thought of,| of May, that he purchased last year a lot of cheese of 
they should be suffered to swarm at least once in each | their brand, and liked it so well as to request them to 
season, and be furnished with suitable sized hives for| forward him his supply for this season. Now the 
the purpose. I do not allow my bees to swarm—| cheese referred to, was truly an excellent article, pur- 
I divide them at any time when there are bees/| chased of Ebenezer Wood, Esgq., of Jefferson. Mr. 
enough forthat purpose. I divided last spring as early , Wood’s well managed dairy has added to the happi- 
as the 18th of April, and my hives were filled and! ness of a citizen of Illinois, who is grateful, and wise 
working in the boxes, before any bees had swarmed in | also ; inasmuch as he remembers merit, and calls again. 
the county. Let us suppose a swarm of bees to be| There is no better argument in favor of making the 
put into a hive sufficiently large to prevent them from | best possible cheese, than this. It obtains a run of 
swarming, and at the end of six years, allowing the | regular customers, whose number is enlarged from year 
swarm to yield twenty-five pounds of surplus honey | to year; so it matters little how excessive the annual 
each year, which is a low estimate, we have 150 lbs. product of cheese may be; the markets of the world | 
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may be glutted, and yet the finely formed, fat, delicate- 
ly flavored dairy, will be snatched up and paid for, 
without reference to what the common run of merely 
passab le cheese is going at. 

Each year adds to the numbers of consumers of the 
products of Cheesedom, in the hundreds of thousands 
of cheese-eating emigrants, flocking hitherward to im- 


prove their fortunes; and by these, all the cheese mar-| 


keted will be consumed, “ good, bad, and indifferent.” 
But such customers stickle for a cheap article — they 
take off the cheese that the Dairymen lose money up- 
on —it is not worth while to accomodate them with 
white-oak, or a decayed article at a loss, while with the 
same labor, cost, and little more skill, famous cheese 
can be made for regular and admiring customers, who 
not only praise, but pay well. 

Our county has not yet seen the best days of its 
dairying, and its dairymen will do well not to consider 
their present system perfect and final.— Ashtabula Tvl- 
egraph. 

~~ eee 


Premiums on Agricultural Implements. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—On looking over the list of pre- 
miums for the State Fair, I at once came to the con- 
slusion that the representatives of the implements of 
husbandry would be small, cn account of the great in- 
equality of premiums offered. Some of the imple- 
ments cost and are equally worth as much as the 
bulls, of which there is a $50 premium offered, and 
$40 for the best Jack, or fat Ox on which there is a 
premium of $25 offered. But how is it with the pro- 
ductions of the industrious mechanic! Oh, it’s a Sil- 
ver Medal! for every thing from a portable sawmill, a 
threshing machine, a reaping and mowing machine, 
and farm wagon, so on down to a machine for washing 
potatoes, all have equal encouragement, which may be 
quite appropriate for the latter,—for little patent 
churns, washing machines, &c. 

We should bear it in mind that many of these use- 
ful implements have cost the inventor thousands of 
dollars to perfect them, besides the trouble and per- 
plexity of mind. Then the manufacturer has to in- 
vest many thousand dollars in his establishment, ma- 
terials, &c. before he can realize any thing from his 
investments. For instance you are engaged in the 
manufacture of reaping and mowing machines—you 
must have a large establishment and a capital suffi- 
cient for a twelve-months’ business before you begin 
to realize from the investment. 

I would recommend a meeting of Inventors, 


Ma- 


chinists, Manufacturers, &c. to appoint Awarding 
committees to examine their machinery, arts, science, 


&c. &c. and to select a spot near the place selected 
by the State Board for the Cattle Show, to receive 
their manufectures, and then and there each one who 
enters on record for competition, pay the fee of one| 
dollar, or even more, to raise a fund sufficient to award 
a respectable premium and diploma to all such im- 
provements as may merit it. The trial and examina- 
tion to be on public — and free to all spectators. 

Clark Co.. May, 1852 A. J. Cook. 

~teisacncheiaien ’ 

ImrorTtepD Sueer.—One hundred and sixty sheep, | 
which Mr. Jewett, of Vermont, has just imported from 
Spain, have arrived at New York, in charge of 
Spanish shepherd. Mr. Jewett paid $14,000 for the 
flock. There was one buck, which cost $900, and 
would shear 24 pounds of wool. 


Jasmin Vine Potson.—Two children, near Sumter- 
ville, South Carolina, were recently poisoned by chew- 
ing and swallowing a portion of the root of a yellow 
jasmin vine, which a gentleman, the father of the 
children, had trimmed away from his garden. Both of 
the children fell asleep in a short time and died. 
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Horticultural Display and Premiums at the State 
Fair. 

Eps. O. Cutt.—I am much gratified to learn that 
the State Board have determined to adopt the more lib- 
eral schedule of premiums offered last year, in place 
of the one published this year for horticultural pro- 
ducts at the coming State Fair. 

As the spring exhibition of the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society had just closed with a very respectable 
display, considering the unusually backward spring, 

having a balance of some amount after paying a very 
liberal list of premiums to the different contributors, 
I was casting my thoughts around, reflecting whether 
I might not contribute something to add to the inter- 
est of our approaching Sxate Festival. 
the matter, I consulted the schedule in your last num- 
ber, of the 15th ultimo, and was astonished at the nig- 
gardly spirit and contracted views which must have 
possessed the getters up of such a pitiful list of Pre- 
|miums, who expected to bring out the horticultural 
productions of the great State of Ohio in sufficient 
quantity to make a display in a tent some 150 feet 
long by 50 or 60 wide, and all for the paltry sum of 
less than two hundred dollars. 

The parties who arranged the Horticultural List of 
Premiums for the current year must have very imper- 
fect knowledge of the amount of time and labor it re- 
quires to prepare plants for exhibition, to say nothing 
of the expense and loss from injury whilst on exhibi- 
tion. There is not a premium offered for plants in 
pots which would pay the expense of conveying them 
from the depot in Cleveland to the Fair Grounds, and 
attending them whilst there. What inducements, I 
ask, do they hold to parties at a distance to contrib- 
ute to aid the general display ? 

If the Horticultural Department at our State Fair 
is to be made as attractive an adjunct to the occasion 
as it is capable of being, there must be more liberal 
inducements held out to contributors than those print- 
ed in the list for the current year. As I am perfectly 
ignorant of the parties who adopted the printed list, 
these remarks can have no application to individuals 
on personal grounds. Wm. HEaveR. 

- ~-7eor- — 

Ashtabula County--Osage Orange from Roots. 

Messrs. Batenam & Harris. —No blossoms ad- 
peared on our fruit trees until the 12th, which is a few 
days later than it has been for the last ten years ; in 
1846 it was about the 10th when the first blossoms 
opened. Grass and grain are in advance of other ve- 
getation ; our prospects fora good crop of grass never 
were better, and wheat looks very well, although not 
as well as last season, somewhat winter killed, and 
where not drained was injured by water. April was 
excessively wet, so that scarcely any plowing was done 
on our flat clay lands until about the 10th of May, and 
farmers have just begun in earnest to prepare to put 
in their spring crops. Here we are, June crowding 
upon us, and but little prepared for planting corn or 
sowing oats, except a few dry spots on the sand ridg- 
|es; it makes farmers look rather long-faced. 

The prospect of most kinds of fruit is good ; 


To aid me in 


peach- 


| es, cherries, plums, pears ; I say peac hes, for most of 


my trees have blossomed and some of them are quite 
full; apple trees (some of the earliest) are just begin- 
ning to show blossoms. 

The cars on the Cleveland, Painesville, & Ashtabu- 
la Railroad, have run as far as this place, for a few 


| days past, and the laying of the track is progressing 


towards Ashtabula. 

I do not recollect to have ever read any account of 
the Osage Orange being propagated from the cuttings 
of the roots. A few days since, David Bates, Esq., of 
Harpersfield, in this county, was showing me a lot of 


' fine, healthy looking plantsof last years growth, which 
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he says were obtained from the roots he cut from his our valued correspondents, but ss a hint which will 
plants last spring ; when he took them up for the pur- enable them to appear with more credit and success. 
pose of setting in his hedge, he trimmed them off in- 
to a box, and put some earth upon them, to see what 
they would do, and they soon began to sprout ; he took 
them out and planted them, and the result has been 
a fine lot of thrifty trees, somewhat longer than from 
the seed. "Yours, C. STowe. 
Geneva, May 17th. 1852. 


“Seven out of every ten articles sent for publica- 
tion are in verse. Poetry is the most difficult of all 
the various kinds of composition. Poetry must be 
rood, else it is intolerable. Poetry is the deepest 
truth of things—the product of a great understanding 
in its greatest moods. Is it not strange that inexperi- 

enced and incapable writers should oftener essay to 
~772ee . . . . ‘ ® > ? j ca 
Cc havccal and Salt for Shee p. write in the poetical form than in any other! Itis 
strange, but not inexplicable. During the last centu- 
ry and a-half, a very large number of eminent poets 
have flourished, who, by their multifarious productions, 
have, as it were, poetized the public mind; so that a 
vast number of people are accustomed to survey ob- 
jects from a p retical point of view, as well as to think 
and speak and feel poetically. But, be it remembered, 
that only a chosen few, even of those whose minds 
have received the deepest poetical tinge, can impart 
the genuine hue of poetry to verse, much less achieve 
a genuine poetical creation. Many are pleased with 
pictures, but few can paint; many are charmed with 
music that cannot sing, and many are true enjoyersof 
the beautiful and sublime in nature without possessing 
the smallest degre -e of power to reprod ice their liveli- 
est impressions, or impart any portion of their keenest 
Pp yleasures.” * * * * 


A contributor to the North-western Cultivator writes 
“Tt is generally conceded that wet pastures are unfa- 
vorable to the health of sheep. I have kept a flock 
for four years in a pasture of this description—for the 
first two years with unfavorable results. My sheep 
were unhealthy, and many of them died. I ascribeit 
to the wetness of my pasture. Upon the recommen- 
dation of an old farmer, I gave the sheep charcoal, 
mixed with salt. The beneficial effects of this mix- 
ture were soon apparent. My sheep presented a more 
healthful appearance. Ihave continued the treatment, 
and the animals have continued to thrive. I suppose 
the medicinal qualities of this mixture consist in the 
disinfecting property of the charcoal.” And in the 
invaluable tonic and alterative properties of the salt, 
we may add; for, like many other remedial agents, this 
article, when given in small doses, augments the di- 
gestive functions. In larger doses it is cathartic.— 

American Veterinary Journal. 


-7-e-* -~ 


“ We receive a large number of manuscripts that 
narrowly escape being acceptable, and really do con- 
tain matters of interest, but fail from lack of care and 
pains on the part of their authors. Such writers may 


Jisease ji ye Santé “kT ”? : . : : : 
Disease in Hoge--“ Black Tooth rely upon it that Sheridan’s remark about ‘ easy wri- 


Eps. O. Curt. —I have a large sow which I have ‘ting being hard reading,’ is universally true.” 
bred from about four years ; she occupied a comforta- ’ ele : 
ble pen, and was in good condition ; she dropped her Kentucky Items. 


igs, February 10th, anc »y appeared we in ¢ . i j 
plg I oa y 10th, and they appeared we Nl, butin a) gears Farr.—The next Annual Fair of the Ken- 
few days they manifested symptoms of disease, by 


: a ens, liebe Wianod aineted and tucky Agricultural and Mechanical Association, will 
brea o hard, : 1€ vats appeared affected, : . , , 
reathing hard, anc their throats appeared alfected, and |b. held Lexington, commencing on the 14th day 


8 me died. I recollected hearing of a disease in pigs | o¢ September. 
called the “Black Tooth,” and that by breaking out 


———— fas » ate i 
such teeth, they would recover. On examining my Bot RBON Farr.—We learn from the Paris Citizen, 
pigs, I found that all of them had one or more black that the 17th annual Bourbon F air, will be held on the 
oath on each side, about where the tusks grow; which 28th, 29th, and 30th days of September, and Ist of 


I broke off at the gum. One of the pigs was so far October next. The premiums to be distributed, 

gone, that he made no resistance in the operation; that ®™ount, In the aggregate, to $862.—Shelby News. 

one died. The remainder are alive and doing well. ("One hundred and twenty head of beef cattle, 
Now if you or any others can give us more intorma- belonging to Mr. Scott, of Bourbon county, were 

tion on this subject, I wish it may be communicated. shipped for the New York market, by railroad recently. 


E. Prerson. —Lexington Statesman. 
Edinburg, Portage Co., O., April 1852. 1 baie Soe 
see Cincinnati VINEYARDS.—During the last year 75,- 
Letter from Cousin Will, on Crow-Catching 000 bottles of Catawba were pre pare d at the cellars 
Dear Covsins.— Many of us have not taken any of N. Longworth; during the coming season he ex- 
precaution in planting our corr to keep crows off. pects to have 100 000 bottles pre pared. The sparkling 
Now I wish to tell you how to get rid of this pest. |W $ Ng ge 15 to 20 months to ripen. 
Select a place near where the crows are ina habit of G.&. P. Bogen bottled last year 26,000, and expect 


lighting, and make a hen’s nest ; put some bad eggs in this a to put up 35,000 bottles of sparkling Cataw- 
it, and have it placed so that it cannot be approached ba. 

but from one side. There set a steel trap, cover it up Zimmerman & Co. devote their entire attention to 
with weeds or leaves ; the crow will see the eggs, hd still wines, and intend to put up 80,000 bottles this 
scend and walk into the trap — from which you can year. Their wines are of the first quality. 

take him, and hang him up in the corn field —dead or Corneau & Sons prepare still and sparkling wines— 
alive, as best suits your convenience. I have caught they sold last year 10,000 bottles, and their business 
two in this way, this spring, and think it the most ef- | is rapidly increasing.—Cin. Gaz. 


ficient “ scare-crow ” that I know of. Try it. Betmont County.—The Board of Managers of the 
Respectfully yours, Belmont County Agricultural Society met on the 17th 

J » - ry . - . . a . . 
Carthage, O. Cousix WILL. inst., and arranged the Prize List for the coming Fair, 


~-2ee + 


—— . : and appointed committees on the several awards. 
To Writers for the Press. 


About $450 is set apart for Prizes.—St. Clairsville 


Gro. P. Morris—the Song King of America—has, @@7¢! 


in a late number of the Home Journat, “ A word or Manonine County.—Little Mahoning has rolled rf 
another big premium list for the Sixth Annual Fair, 
which is to come off on the 5th and 6th of next Oc- 
paragraphs, not for the purpose of intimidating any of tober. 


two with Contributors.” We appropriate a couple of 
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Jevon cows. The Earl of Leicester, sent these Devons out to Mr. King, in 1819. The cow represented in 
the picture, was shown by me at the show of the New York State Agricultural Society, in 1849. Her dam 
Victoria won the first prize of same Society, for Devon cows, at Utica, 1845; and her daughter Beauty won 
first prize for yearlings at the show of same Society at Albany, 1850. The portrait was taken when she had 
been dry eight months, and when she was very fat. She is remarkable in her breeding, producing heifer 
calves always, of which she has now had seven. 

The Devons I have imported, derived as they are, from the best and ;urest sources, must be of service in 
the breeding of Devons in America. Amprose Stevens, New York, May, 1850. 





Poultry Exhibitton at Cincinnati. | The following are the officers of the “ Western 

The second exhibition of the Western Poultry As- | Society for the Improvement of Domestic Poultry:” 
sociation, took place in Masonic Hall, Cincinnati, May! President—Peter Melendy. 
11th and 12th, 1852. The reports show a very large | Vice Presidents—James Van Dusen, John A. War- 
number of fowls exhibited, and much interest mani-| der. 
fested on the occasion, by the public, as well as the | Recording Secretary—John Van Dusen. 
numerous competitors for honors. If the present| Corresponding Secretary—Charles Patton. 
spirit continues for a few years, Cincinnati will be-| Treasurer—W. P. Neff. 
come as famous for poultry and eggs as it now is for} Trustees—W. H. Ludlow, Thomas H. Yeatman, 
pork and hams. | Charles Patton, J. McCullough and George Reilly. 
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COLUMBUS, JUNE 1, 1852. 


Tue WEATHER AND THE Crops.—Since our last, 
we have had frequent showers, alternating with sun-} 
shine, and with the exception of one or two slight 
frosts (about the 20th) the past month has been as fa- 
vorable for vegetation generally as we have ever known | 
a May in Ohio, though there has been rather too much 
rain for corn planting. Wheat and grass are exceed-| 
ingly luxuriant—some think too much so ; oats, barley, | 
and other spring crops are growing finely where the 
ground was dry enough to admit of their being got in 
properly. Corn planting has been hindered by the! 
rains, and a good deal has to be repianted, owing to 
the failure of the seed. 

Fruit prospects continue favorable, especially for ap- 
ples, and we learn that along the lake border of the 


State there will be some peaches. Pears, plums, 
grapes, and strawberries are promising a large yield. 


We have never known so favorable a spring for the 
vegetation of garden vegetables and flowers, and we 
congratulate our numerous roll of honor friends on the 
success they will have in testing the many rare kinds 
of seeds we have distributed among them. We shall 
expect to hear a good report from them during the 
coming summer and fall. 


Pomona Farm was not sold the past winter, owing 
to the supposed destruction of a large part of the 
peach trees by the severe cold; but the number killed 
was only about 500, (those were planted last year,) 
and they have now been replaced with fine, healthy| 
trees, so that the orchard is now fully restored. The 
trees are making a fine growth this season, and some 
of the apple are showing fruit. The farm is again 
for sale, and is a rare chance for somebody. See ad- 
vertisement. 


Fatture or Seep Corn.—We hear much complaint 
among farmers, of the failure of seed corn to vegetate, 
even when the soil and weather have been favorable; 
and various causes are assigned for the loss of the ger- 
minating power of the corn. The most prevalent 
opinion seems to be that it is in some way attributa- 
ble to the severity of the winter. An old Yankee 
farmer residing near this city tells us that it is owing 
to the freezing of the cob before the corn is perfectly 

ripened in the fall. This we think is the most proba- 
ble cause. If we are going to have Yankee winters 
we must adopt the Yankee way of saving seed corn, 
by selecting it in the fall and hanging it in braids in- 
side the house. iyi 


Tue Premium List.—It will be seen that our cor- 
respondents, representing the various industrial inter- | 
,are giving their views of the State Premium List 
People will differ in their views, and we feel that no 
harm will come of letting the several parties speak 
upon the subjects with which each is most familiar. 


¢ 


ce Quite a number of valuable communications are 
still on file, and will appear in our columns shortly. 
Be as patient as you can, friends. We are aware that) 
some of you have waited long. 


TIVATOR. - Vor. VII. 


**Ohio Cultivator V inegar.”” 


We have invested a year’s subscription in the fol- 
lowing Recipe, on the suggestion of friend George B. 
Rowlett, of Pennville, Indiana, whose wife, he says, 
made the discovery. George says we may “ charge 
the price thereof” to our subscribers, “ for the value 
they may receive from said recipe.” Well take it 
out in Vinegar, and insist on having the article named 
as above. 

Recire.—* Take and mix one quart of molasses, 
three gallons of warm [rain] water, and one pint of 
yeast. Let it ferment and stand for four weeks, and 
thee will have the best of Vinegar.” 


Tuat Suow or Horses.—Friends Lapp inform us 


| that on account of the large number of mares from a 


distance in Ohio, Virginia ‘and Kentucky, waiting for 
service, they will not be able to meet Mr. Rare\ »y SO 
soon as the 24th of June; but will be happy to meet 
him as soon after harvest as he may wish. They 
hope to complete arrangements in season to publish 
in our next issue. 

AcricuLTURAL BurEav.—The prospect for this mea- 
sure going through Congress, at present, is said to be 
growing beautifully less. Our W ashington folks are 
too busy making Presidents, to attend to such small 
matters for the people who work for a living. 


Wuere!—Correspondents should always date their 
letters at the top, with the true name of their Post Of- 


fice, until we get well enough acquainted with them to 


know them by the fancy titles which some assume for 
their homesteads. “Breezy Hollow,” “ Sugar Grove,” 
and other such euphonious names, are not laid down 
in the Postal Guide—a document on which we put 
much dependence. But some of our friends are more 
presumptuous still of our foreknowledge, and write 
without giving any whereabouts ; and under the present 
cheap postage system Postmasters sometimes neglect 
to post-mark the envelopes, and we have no clew to 
the residence of the writers. B. D. Ricthey, for in- 
stance, sent us money last month for the Cultivator, 
and both the letter and envelope were without any 
hailing sign, as the sailors say, to tell where they came 
from. Thus many seed packages have been lost. 


NaTionaL AGRICULTURAL ConvenTion.—We have 
before us, a circular signed by the Presidents of sev- 
eral State Agricultural Societies, and other local asso- 
ciations, calling a convention at the City of Washing- 
ton, on the 24th day of June, inst., for the purpose of 
organizing a NaTionaAL AGRICULTURAL Society. We 
| have no desire to discour: ige the friends of agriculture 
in any movement which will promote the general g good, 
but we have before expressed our lack of faith, in the 
beneficial results of this movement, believing that like 
certain other great institutions, (among which we name 
the Patent Office and Smithsonian Institution) it will 
not pay for nursing; besides we object to the location 
at Washington, as being so far one side of the great 
Agricultural Centre of the Nation. 


Our Tuanks are due to Dr. John Lea, of Cincinna- 
ti, for a few seeds of the Japan Pea. And to our old 
friend H. N. Langworthv, of Rochester, New York, 
for seeds of the Mammoth Squash. We have planted 
them, and expect to raise something great for the 
State Fair. 

Tuost Frencn Merrno Surer.—We are informed 
by Mr. John Campbell, who has in charge the sheep 
recently exhibited at Tiffin, that those animals of the 
herd raised in Vermont, were from the flocks of Mer- 


| ril Brncram of Cornwall, instead of A. L. Bingham, 


as we stated in our notice, last number. 


(<rrWe learn by the Highland News, that Ex-Gov. 
Trimble purchased a pair of the fine Merino Sheep, 
recently exhibited at Tiffin. 
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Trial of Reaping and Mowing Machines. Notices of Publications Received. 


| ’ rev. ° . 
At f the E i Reapi ; Hovey’s Macazine.—This veteran Journal, now in 
Ata meeting o e Executive Committee on Reaping and | j.. yy ’ a) a ; 2 lise se of fruits 
Mowing Machines, held at Springtield, the 27th day of May its XVIII volume, continues to discourse of fruits and 


1852, the following rules and regulations for the committee ap flowers with an intelligence and interest in no ae 
pointed for the State Board for the trial of Reapers and Mow- blunted byage. Published monthly, by Hovey &Co., 
A ho 79%) 
Boston, at $2 a year. 


ers, to be held at Springfield, Ohio, June 30th and July Ist, 
1852, were adopted : P 1 1} 9 
The machines to be tried in wheat, barley and grass. FARMER AND ARTIZAN, a new monthly, of 32 pages, 
The committee to have full power to use any means they just started at Portland, by Marician Seav: y- This 
The. m advisable, to put the machines to a fair test. periodical takes a wide range through Agriculture and 
The committee will be guided by the fo ying 1s . . -c ae ih mT 
the ed by the following rules in ma- | Mechanics, and if the Editor has the skill to hold so 
1. ; Which machine cuts the grain or grass in the best manner, | @0Y ~ ribbons,” he may crack his w hip -_ ay cae 
2. Which does the most work ina given time. 3. Which leaves | the rocky hills and pine woods of the old Province, to 
the grain in the best order for binding. 4. Which causes the | some purpose ; we shall see. 
least waste. 5. Which is the best adapted for uneven surface. , T 
6. Which is the least liable to get out of repair, 7. Which is|, WESTERN HorticuLTURAL Review.—Dr. Warder 
the least cost. 8. Which requires the least power to drive the | !5 like Longworth’s Sparkling Catawba—all the bet- 
machine. 9 W hich requires the least manual labor. 10,| ter for being twenty months old — just the age of the 
Which is the best adapted for stony or stumpy ground. Review re F 
Whichever of the machines so tried. has, combined. the ri-. YET ‘ y , 
greatest number of the above qualifications in the opinion of ne Woot Growrer.—We are asked, what has be- 
a majority of the committee, to be pronounced the best ma-| Come of the Wool Grower? Nobody has seen it for 
dine. ; sis ; several months. Surely Peters has not allowed his 
Appropriate grounds, grain and grass will be furnished by J, ae . } “~~e shearing time 
7 Wannun, Socrotery, and Wis. Warracar, Disccter. of to fleece to be pulled before shearing time. 
Clark ind Madison Agricultural Society, within three miles of American Frora.—The Illustrations in this No. are 
Boer ‘ , - im Ladies’ Slipper, (Cypripedium Humile,) Mexican Lily, 
ial of reapers to commence on June 30th, at9 A.M, In a —_— ‘pont Rall F 7 Yam? l ' le 
case of bad weather, the reaping will be deferred until July 2d. Be ar Be rr) 7 Gre ~s Be NT lows “, (¢ ek. ae meron Gem 
Tin maebens tate Glee ab dale ee. , flora,) Victoria Perfection, (Geranium Sanguineum,) 
‘The committee of Judges are J.T. Pugsley, Fayette county; and Yellow Flowered Rhexia, ( Rhexia Glutinosa.) It 
Wm. Hunt, Springfield; J. Keiler, Bellbrook, Greene county ;\is a capital number. Monthly, quarto, $3 a year. 


P. Hayden, Eli W. Gwynne, J. S. Hall, Columbus; and J.S.| @ . a . , 

ties Mudie d j ‘>. Green & Spencer, 67 Bowery, N. Y. 
Hay rakes will be tried and reported upon at the same time. PriLapetrHia Frorist. Vol. 1, No. 1. May, 1852. 
The officers of the Clark and Madison counties Agricultural 


—This work purposes to be the ally and spokesman 
Society will provide for the horses, &c., of the operators : and . . : I pe a . pas” . 
horses, also, if wished, for those froma enna, They will of the Philadelphia Gardeners. It isa neat, illustra- 
appoint a marshal, assistant marshal, and police, and insure ted Monthly of 32 pages, at $1 a year. We welcome 
pet nara quarters for those that connot be accommodated | it among the fraternity of Earth Workers, and hope it 
in public houses ~~ aie " — . P . ‘ f its .™ 

Ten or twelve reapers and mowers are already entered for | a en ae rennial than some of it pre decee- 
competition. " sore. er ‘ 

— oun | Procress Pampntets—Second Series.—L. A. Hine 
7 is . +} i se j res ing g Ts, j w } 

Tue Hamitton County AGRICULTURAL Society, we ae dea “ Ps — vs e 52 : se eye Ps 
are informed, has exhibited some sions of returaine reely ae pare ol bor be +s ance . 18 
| ¥ tw) ass society »1< AS mers K " > * 
life of late, and we expect shortly to hear that arrange- ry " ae wr ti soinal " oe alec. me ies 
ments have been made for a grand fall exhibition,|....'}:.¢ paired ads ama teehee be: 
somewhere near the great Porkopolis > ppaneeny sues his favorite undertaking with an indomitable per- 
yong he s. | COUNTY 1N | cavapanc intiiadein: . , | aniiine 
Ohio has a better supply of men and materials for = eon Bi the papers oy — Pepa 
such purpose, and all that is wanting is a few persons Alucation, Urime, Insanity, and ree HCROOM, are aay 

o ag ae 2 5 : “TSODS | handled, and illustrated with a strong array of statisti- 
to take the lead. What has become of our friend. 5 ’ 

Col. Taylor? By a letter from Mr. P. Melendy. we cal tables. The pamphlets are sold at ten cents each. 

B z p 4 . ‘a Vv; at <2 ‘ y . “ee “0 en F e 

learn that Mr. Ludlow and himself have purchased the Se eh le eer eee nH ws 
fine young Ayrshire bull, Dandy 2d,of Wm. H. Ladd.| . L©XPON QuaRTERLY Review.—We have from L. 

. °  o- ‘i ‘ > ‘ == aT : + y ° " ° ° 

They are also introducing Suffolk pigs, and other Scott & Co., 77, Fulton st. N. ¥ -» this reprint of the 
choice stock, besides “ fancy chickens.” | London Quarterly, No. CLXXX. The sy pore 
a eee said . lin this number, are, Sir*Roger de Coverly — Diary o 

Monror County.—A meeting of the Board of Man- Ge Ge | a aioe “> ‘pl 7; ss ion rc : 
agers for this county was called for the 22d ult. to| 2°@: Zorcon — Mecent Mipies —° rogress ° E cian. 
complete the list of premiums for the next Annual Pett yong, omg oo a cose 

a Spain, &c.— The Cz , the Musket, and the Ri 
Fair. The officers for the current year, are: ow He bo VaRnen, CRS Siuases, aX 


Yolif, ie se re ‘ > oe PPS To es 
For Prestpent—Joseph Morris. be "sat Free Trade — I ‘4 . — of 
For Vice Prestpent—Benj. R. Driggs. | George I1[—Lamartine on the Hundred Days. Terms 
For TreasurRER—N WO $3 a year. 
OR REASI RER—Nathan Hollister. - d : ' 
For Secretary—James R. Morris. Evementary Latin Grammar, by Leonard Schmita, 


For Manacers—James Walton, Jr., Stephen Ford, F. R.S.E. 246 pp. 18 mo.—Those whoare familiar with 
Charles Talbott, John B. Reed, Thomas Mitchel, Jr, | the excellent classical series of Schmitz and Zumpt, 
in course of publication by Blanchard & Lea, Phila 
delphia, will be glad to learn that this number of the 
Gitte of Gadi” the | series is now ready for the public. This work is in- 

rsh : _ Unat paper. Phis I aves a good opening | tended to be put into the hands of beginners whose 
for some Scent ific man who is anxious to get his foot| object is, in the first instance, to become acquainted 
~~ Equal to Greiner’s opening for a Doctor in New| only with the first principles of the language, and will 
Mexico. | serve as an easy introduction to the larger Grammars: 
Sates advertised in this paper will of| while those who do not intend to enter more deeply 
course receive, as they deserve, the attention of breed-| into the study of the Latin Language will find in this 
ers of fine stock. That of Mr. Morris comes off soon. | all that is essential for practical purposes. 
A catalogue of his herd can be seen at this offlee. 


ResicNep.—We learn by the Western Agriculturist, 
for May Ist, that Pror. Matuer has relinquished the 


Tue CatTtTiLe 


Barnuit.’s Corn Pranter has had a great run the 
Scnoots or Satem, Mass.—We are indebted to| present season, and among the numerous farmers who 
Dr. Henry Wueattann, of Salem, for a copy of the| have used it in this vicinity, it has given very general 
Annual Report of the School committee of that city. | satisfaction. 
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Culture and use of Ruta Baga. 
In this Western country, where Indian Corn is so 


, ee : : : ‘ 
easily and cheaply raised, and labor is so expensive, it 
would be inadvised for farmers to grow root crops, as 
they do in England, for fattening farm stock ; but 


for certain purposes, as winter food of miich cows, 


along with hay, also for sheep, and occasionally for 
other animals, roots are found of great benefit ; hence 
every good farmer should aim to grow a few Field 
Beets, Carrots, or Ruta Baga. It is now a little too 
late, in this climate for sowing either of these but the 
last. 

tuTA Baca, or Swedish Turnip, requires a rich, mel- 
low soil—suchas good corn ground, or bottom land, or 
sward land well plowed, then harrowed fine, and liber- 
ally supplied with manure, if not already quite rich. 
On such land, if the season be not too dry. the vield 
is often very gre it—say 800 to 1000 bushels per acre, 


with good cultivation ; and 500 bushels may be reck- 
oned an average crop. . 

If the ground is inclined to be moist, it is advisable 
to ridge the surface before sowing, with a small plow, 
the ridges about two feet apart, and slightly covered 
with a hand rake, or a brush harrow. The time for 
sowing in this climate, may be from the 10th to the 
last of June, when the ground is moist and showers 
are expected. 


About one pound of seed is requisite for an acre 
The mode of sowing usually advpted where only 
asmall patch is to be sown, is to take an old tin 


cup and make a small hole in the bottom, large enough 
to let one seed pass at a time,then putin the seed and 
shake it over the ridge or along the line as you walk 
along, observing that the seeds should not drop nearer 
than about two inches apart. 

A dressing of ashes or plaster applied to the rows 
after sowing and covering, facilitates the growth of 
the young plants, and partially protects them from in- 
Hoe or cultivate between the rows, so as to 
keep down weeds and grass, and before the plants are 
large enough to interfere with each other, thin them 
to about six inches apart. Any gaps or vacancies in 
the rows can be filled by transplanting, in rainy wea- 
ther. 

Harvesting the crop should be done before freezing 
weather though sliglit frosts will not hurt them. The 
roots can be stored in a cellar, or buried in pits, like 
potatoes, taking care to allow ventilation, if in large 
piles. They will keep sound till spring without any 
trouble, if desired, and are found most valuable for 
stock during the latter part of winter. 

2«2eeer 


Culture of Rape, or Cole. 


f 
) 


sects. 


We have seen it stated that some sheep farmers in 
Ohio, have tried the culture of this crop with advan- 
tage, but we have been unable as yet to learn particu- 
lars. It is a very hardy plant, in appearance between 
the cabbage and turnip, and producing an abundance 
of leaves, which are excellent food for sheep. The 
usual mode of feeding in Europe, is to pen the sheep 
on the crop, in fall and winter. We are not of the 
opinion that this crop will do as well here as in milder 
and moister countries; but if the plant when grown, 
will stand frost so as to answer for winter pasture for 
sheep, it may prove advantageous. We advise sheep 
farmers to try it on a small scale only ; and we have 
distributed papers of seed to quite a number of them 
for this purpose. We will send to others who desire 
it, (postage paid) on their remitting to us, 12} cents, or 
four letter postage stamps. 

The mode of sowing is the same as of Ruta Baga, 
just described, but it will grow on poorer land than that 
crop, and may be sown a month later. It may also be 
sown broadcast like common turnips. Wheat stubble 
land, if tolerably rich will answer. 





Vout. VIII. 
Bugs on Vines in Gardens. 

As the season is at hand when the striped bugs will 
attack cucumber, melon, and squash vines, we again 
inform our readers, that the only cheap and effectual 
way that we have found for preventing their ravages, 
is to take bits of thin board and make little frames 

boxes without top or bottom) say about a foot square 

and six to eight inches deep, and cover the top with 
cheap milinet, or musquito netting, such as can be 
found at most dry goods stores, at about ten or twelve 
cents a square yard. It can be fastened on withsmall 
tacks, and the whole labor and expense of making 
several dozens of these coverings is very slight. 

Put one of these over each hill as soon as the plants 
appear, and keep them on day and night, only remov- 
ing them to stir the earth or water the plants, until they 
are too large for the frames, or the danger from bugs 
is over. Besides excluding the bugs, these coverings 
are found to promote the growth of the plants by par- 
tially shading the ground, protecting them from winds, 
&c. By storing them in a dry place, when removed 
from the vines, the frames and netting will last sever- 
al years. 

Cucumsers for pickling may be sown about the mid- 
dle or latter part of this month, on ground where oth- 
er crops have failed or been removed. Beets for win- 
ter use may also be sown now. 

; --+oen o 
Improved Cattle in Ashtabula County. 

It has been the practice of Dairymen in the North- 
east to visit the Scioto and Miami region during the 
latter part of winter, and purchase cows for the dairy, 
much on the plan which has been pursued in hiring 
the schoolmaster, that is, in regard to cheapness. By 
these means the farms become. overstocked with an 
indifferent breed of cattle, wholly unsuited to stock- 
raising. have however of late, intro- 
duced a better system of breeding from choice stock 
at home. Among these are Mr. Edwin Harmon, of 
Ashtabula, and Jeremiah Dodge, and others, of New 
Lyme. A gentleman from this last quarter was at 
the recent sale of stock belonging to the late Jona 
than Pierce, of Clark county, and was so much sur- 
prised at the high prices offered for animals of that 
herd, that he did not feel warranted in making pur- 
chases. Mr. Harmon is a successful stock raiser, and 
has published a statement of the sales of Durham 
stock, from half bloods to full bloods, for the year 
ending, May Ist, 1852. 


Some farmers 


The transactions show sales 
of 28 head of cattle, amounting to $1,287,50. Mr. 
H. took most of the premiums on neat stock at the 
last Ashtabula County Fair. 
~.e> > —— 
Decrease of Sheep in Ohio. 

Messrs. Epitors:—I wish to call the attention of 
wool dealers and others, to the decrease of sheep in 
Ohio. From 1849 to 1851, the decrease is 292,162. 
Mahoning county alone decreased in the above tims 
71,952. As last winter was very long and severe 
they have died by hundreds, and there will not be 
more than about half as many lambs as usual raised 
this spring. So we must still have a decrease in 
sheep, and if the manufacturers want our wool much 
cheaper, we must turn our attention to something else 
and follow Mahoning county. 

Ohio stands at the head, in the number of sheep, 
and Licking county has the greatest number of any 
county in the State. Many of our sheep farmers are 
turning their attention to cattle. If Australia fails in 
wool, as the papers state, I think the day for buying 
wool very cheap has gone by. OBSERVER. 

Granville, O., May, 1852. 

-<-2ee¢f 

Horse fanciers about Columbus should look at the 

Morgan stallions of C. H. Goss and Blake & Williams. 
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Mutation of Species in Plants. 

We have to thank our young friend “ D. R. P.,” of 
Zanesville, for an ingenious letter on the subject 
above, which shows that at least one of the Boys has 
studiously regarded an important subject connected 
with Agriculture. The idea of Wheat turning to Chess 
has been before so fully discussed, that a repetition on 
mere theory or analogy, seems use!ess waste of words, 
while we have facts within our reach with which to 
demonstrate the truth or falsity of the argument. 

If it is true, as asserted, that “oats sown in June, 
and prevented from heading out, but cutting twice 
during the summer, will produce in the following year 
a thin crop of Rye,” the analogy seems to be quite 
contradictory when the same course in regard to wheat 
will produce chess; for, according to our correspon- 
dent’s argument, the delaying a final development im- 
proves and perfects the organization. 

Neither is it true in regard to Animal Physiology, that 
“ the longer the period of gestation the more perfect the 
animal, or in other words, those animals whose organiza- 
tion is the highest, have the longest period of gestation,” 
unless we are willing to admit ourselves of an organ- 
ization less perfect than that of some quadrupeds, 
whose instincts are below those of the dog, and whose 
longevity is less than that of some of the feathered 
tribes. 

One passage of our correspondent’s argument is in- 
teresting, and though not entirely new to some, will 
bear a repetition, and we subjoin it; closing our own 
remarks by saying that these investigations and expe- 
riments among our young friends will lead to ultimate 
truth and usefulness: 

“The germ of all animals passes through every 
stage of organization beneath itself, until it arrives at 
its own perfect state. Take an instance: consider the 
process of development in an egg; let us take one set 
of apparatus, the heart and circulatory system. First 
we see a long pulsating vessel, a mere tube; this cor- 
responds to the heart of an annelide or worm; soon it 
shortens, assumes a more muscular structure, and we 
have the heart of a crustacea; then it divides into two 
cavities, and we have the heart of a fish; next one of 
the cavities subdivides, and the heart of a reptile is 
seen; then the other divides, and we see the heart of 
a warm blooded animal; and in every stage, not the 
heart alone, but the whole organization corresponds 
with that of animals to whose circulating system 
theirs bears a resemblance. So that at some period 
of life all animals bear some similarity; the difference 
is that in the more perfect, the aid of the parent is 
required to sustain life in early stages; while in the 
lower orders there is such a degree of harmony among 
the organs as to enable the animal to gain its own 
sustenance.” 


+202 - 


Spavin in Ilorses--The Hock Joint. 


Another of the Bors—D. W. W., of “ Ewing Val- 
ley,”—writes for information respecting bone spavin, 
&c. A well formed, safe hock is quite tapering to- 
wards the lower portion, terminating without any 
abrupt projection from the shank. The thick, shelv- 
ing hock is peculiar to the Eclipse stock of horses, 
and those of that construction are quite liable to curb. 
The hock of the Morgan Horses has a fine taper, ren- 
dering curb and spavin, in that breed, quite unusual. 

Our correspondent inquires, “what is bone spavin?” 
It is an ossification in the cartilage between the inner 
cuneiform bone of the hock and the two small splint 
bones upon which it articulates, uniting the three 
cushions together in an inelastic mass; and is always 
displayed by a hard projection on the inner lower ex- 
tremity of the hock. This malformation arises from 
inflammation in the cartilage of the articulation, by 
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which the mucus is absorbed and bone deposited, de- 
stroying the elastic action of the joint. It is gene- 
rally occasioned by undue concussion of the cushion, 
caused by leaping or heavy draught; and is very liable 
to be produced in young horses. Spavin is also liable 
to be produced by unskillful shoeing, in making the 
outer side of the shoe highest, as is sometimes done 
to remedy interfering, thereby throwing an unequal 
strain upon the ligaments of the hock joint. Severe 
treatment, as blistering, firing, &c., will sometimes 
partially remedy this disease, by softening the ossifi- 
cation, but the horse will be capable of slow work 
without the removal of the spavin. 
bee -<-—7eo + 

Stowetr’s Evercreen Corn.—We learn by the 
last (June) No. of the Working Farmer, that the furor 
for this corn surpasses any other since the Morus Mul- 
ticaulis excitement. The seed dealers of New York 
have sold more than a hundred bushels at $1,50 per 
quart. When a sufficiency of seed can be obtained 
for the purpose, this will be one of the best crops for 
fodder that can be raised. If planted thickly to pre- 
vent fruiting, the stalks will be tender and juicy, and 
for wintering milch cows will be preferable to the best 
of hay; indeed all farm stock will thrive on such feed. 
We have still a few grains in our “ Bureau of Agri- 
culture,” which we will send on application—at 12 
cents a paper. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


——— 





(<7 CorRESPONDENTS, must exercise patience, for 
we have a large number of accepted communications 
on hand, which must lie over at least to the next num- 
ber, and some, we fear, much longer, as our space is 
so limited. We hope our friends will not cease to 
write for this reason, for we prefer an overstock to a 
deficiency. 

2~2ececr 


Woman’s Rights Conventions=-their object. 


A convention of this kind has been held the past 
week, at Massilon, of which we expect to receive some 
account from Mrs. Gage ; and as some of our readers 
do not seem to understand fully the aim of these con- 
ventions, we will publish the call for one, to be held 
the present week in West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. ; 
which county, as many of our readers know, is largely 
populated by the Society of Friends. Many, if not 
most of the names annexed to the call, are those of 
prominent members of that society : 


“ Woman’sS Ricuts Convention. — The friends of 
Justice and Equal Rights are earnestly invited to as- 
semble in Convention, to consider and discuss the pres- 
ent Position of Woman in Society, her Natural Rights 
and Relative Duties. 

“The reasons for such a Convention are obvious. 
With few exceptions, both the radical and conserva- 
tive portions of the community agree that Woman, ev- 
en in this progressive age and country, suffers under 
legal, educational, and vocational disabilities which 
ought to be removed. T'oexamine the nature of these 
disabilities, to inquire into their extent, and to consid- 
er the most feasible and proper mode of removing 
them, will be the aim of the Convention which it is 
proposed to hold. 

“Tf it shall promote in any degree, Freedom of 
Thought and Action among Women ; if it shall assist 
in opening to them any avenue to honorable and lu- 
crative employment (now unjustly ard unwisely clos- 
ed); if it shall aid in securing to them more thorough 
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Intellectual and Moral Culture ; if . shall excite high- 
er aspirations; if it shall advance by a few steps, just 
and wis pl ublic sentiment, it will not have been held 
in vain. 

“The elevation of Woman is the Elevation of the 
Human Race. Her interests cannot be promoted or 
injured without advantage or injury to the whole race. 
The « r such a Convention is therefore addressed 
to those who desire the Physical, Intellectual and Mo- 
ral Improvement of mankind. All persons interested 
in its objects are respectfully requested to be present 


at its sessions, and participate in its deliberation.” 


«~=2e@oe 

Errata.—In our last No., 

_ Reading ior Children,” 
net,” should read, D. 
“Friend of Youth” 
weekly, as printed. 


page 157, the article on 
noticing the “ Youth’s Cabi- 

A. Woodworth, Editor; and the 
is month uy, at 50 cents a year—not 
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Culinary and other Inventions particularly valu- 
able to the Tlousekeeper. 


AS EXHIBITED AT THE “ GREAT EXHIBITION.” 
A stove is one of the first great wants of a house- 
keeper ; but in these we found less improvement than 


we expected, as they are too heavy for trans apattation 
from this country, and are but little used in England, 

in « juence of the scarcity of wood, and the im- 
practicability of using coal in ordinary stoves. Open 
grates are there principally used, even for kitchens. 


onse 


Most kinds of cooking can be done by these, except 
baking, and some have ovens attached; but most 


housekeepers in the city, we found, took their bread 
and meat to the bakers, while in the country, a bake 
kettle is used. ° 

The stoves most lauded, were usually large and in- 
convenient compared with ours ; one called the bach- 
elor’s, or picnic stove, for burning charcoal, was however 
small, neat, and portable. There was a great variety 
of hot-air stoves, to be heated by burning gas. These 
were very ingenious, cleanly and pretty articles of 
furniture, and needed so little gas to generate suffi- 
cient heat, that we were much pleased with them, as 
we hope before many years to see gas supercede wood 


and coal, almost entirely, in the cities and villages of 
our country ; as we are confident it will be found a 
cheaper and better article for generating heat and 
light. One of these, (Warriner’s) gas cooking stove 


and oven, is of 
mutton (10 lbs.) with eleven and ahalf feet of gas in 
as short a time as the best wood fire. Edward’s “At- 
mospheric,” or solid gas fire, for economical use of gas 
in heating, cooking, &c., by union with oxygen, pleas- 
ed us perhaps better than any other arrangement that 
we found. 

There were some fine cooking ranges, (for coal) 
more convenient and economical than those generally 
used 
our country. 

Hot air ovens of various constructions were shown, 
but were all excelled by Perkins’ hot water oven. 
This was so constructed that the boiling water would 
circulate through pipes on every side “a the oven, and 
between the different shelves where t 
ing, and this was done in a very simple manner ; = 
the food can be thoroughly baked without the leas 
danger of burning. We have eaten bread, pies, ke. 
that had been baked in it, and their testimony was de- 
cidedly favorable. 

An excellent mechanical bread kneader was in op- 
eration, and two or three coffee roasters, specially cal- 
culated to retain the fragrance of the coffee. 


Among the knife- leaners exhibited, no other equall- | 


ed “ Kent’s Rotary Knife Cleaning Machine.” In ap- 
pearance it bore some resemblance to Aumock’s knife 
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stone ware, and will roast a leg of 


in England, but much like some in the cities of 
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cleaner, shown at our own State Fair last year; but 
while Aumock’s uses brick dust and water, scouring 
the knives and bringing them out in a dirty state, to 
be re-washed by hand, Kent’s uses emery — the inter- 
ior surface of the machine being covered with brush- 
es and strips of leather, and the knives come out dry 
and as beautifully polished as new ; the whole six or 
dozen being done in a shorter time than one could be 
cleaned on the knife board, and with much less wear. 
When the high price of this article is reduced, it 
will doubtless be generally used. 

Spherically stopped air tight glass jars for preserv- 
ing fruit, were just the thing for the purpose, only ra- 
ther costly. Glass milk pans, so much lauded of late, 
were there, but as they are much heavier,more liable to 
breakage, and much more costly than tin, we think 
they will hardly become popular. Freezing machines, 
for making ice cream, cooling decanters, &c., of vari- 
ous patterns were shown. Apparatus for thoroughly 
curing meat in ten minutes by abstracting the air with 
an air pump, and forcing brine into the vacant air 
cells and tissues of the meat, was a curious and prob- 
ably useful invention. 

Quite a variety of water fillers were exhibited, but 
perhaps none better than some used in this country. 
A mechanical brush on a new principle, for scrub bing 
Hoors was good, but we hope yet to see something 
better—something that will supercede, not aid human 
labor in this laborious occupation. 

Washing, rinsing, drying, and ironing machines, 
were quite numerous and interested us much. The 
machines that simply did the washing, did not appear 
to be superior to some in use among us, but some uni- 
ted all the operations mentioned above, in a single 
machine, and were particularly useful and neat, with- 
out being complicated. A description of these would 
scarcely be intelligible to the reader, so we will not 
give it. Nunn’s patent was excelleni — for common 
purposes superior perhaps to any other, though we had 
no opportunity to see it in operation, Some machines 
for washing linen were of galvanized sheet iron or 
copper, but most were of wood. 

Drying machines are, we believe, but little, if at all 
known in practice in our country, though we think 
they are very desirable for our contracted, smoky, and 
dusty cities. They are made of double cylinde rs—the 
wet clothes are thrown into a central one, which is about 
the size of a wash-tub, and perforated with holes, and 
by turning a crank with a multiplying wheel, this cyl- 
inder is revolved so rapidly that all the water is thrown 
through the holes into the outer cylinder by centrifu- 
gal force. We have seen dripping comfortables and 
blankets rendered so dry in two or three minutes that 
you would scarcely know they had been in water. 
But we will speak of these again, at another time, in 
connexion with the “ Baths and Wash-houses of Lon- 
don.” 

Mangles, or ironing machines, of different and im- 


| proved constructions were there, and we wonder that 


we y are not more used in this country, when ironing 
by hand is so tedious a practice ; several families could 
unite to purchase one, if desirable. A mangle by 

“ Baker,” it was claimed, put the finest gloss on the 

clothing, and it could be easily worked by a child. 
Stutterd’s used an elastic pressure of vulcanize Idndia 
rubber, which is thought to be an improvement. It 
was compact, simple, and portable. Tindall’s used 
a horizontal spring pressure, and was in some respects 
a superior article. 

Of baths, we were particularly pleased to see so 
| great a number and variety, because we consider them 
such invaluable aids to health. Most of the baths ex- 
hibited were excellent of their kind, and many were 

cheap and portable. There were copper baths enam- 
|elled to the appearance of white marble, with cocks 
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for hot, cold, and waste water; and some furnished 
with shower baths overhead, and pumps to supply the 
shower ; also very simple portable shower baths, with 
hooped curtains around them. 

In some, the water was heated by having the water 
pipe pass through a small furnacs. “ Warrives” had 
a bath heated by gas, by which the water for a large 
bath would be heated in ten minutes at the cost of one 
penny. Deffries had a similar bath, where forty-five 
gallons could be heated in five minutes, at the cost 
of one and a half pence. We should love to see the 
bath come to be considered a daily necessity in all our 
families, thus toughening, strengthening, and purify- 
ing our systems. 


. 
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Letters from Mrs. Gage. 


Cullure of Flowers—Value of a Hot Bed, and how to 
make tt. 

Dear Mrs. Batenam:—In the spring of 1850, I 
planted my annuals in April—the very last. The 
weather was warm and genial, and the spring so for- 
ward that I had no thought of being too early for my 
pets. But I was mistaken. There came hard frosts 
and heavy rains in May, and the ground was pelted 
down by hail stones, so as a matter of course I lost 
all, or nearly all my flowers for that season except 
such as were hardy enough to face the winds and 
storms. In 1851 I sent far and near and purchased 
seeds—waited till the last of May, and first of June, 
be‘ore I planted—and thought I was sure of having 
“things of beauty” to my heart’s content. But, oh! 
how uncertain are all human calculations. About a 
week after planting, there came up a terrible thunder- | 
shower followed by a scorching sun and drought; what 
became of my seed, I don’t know—guess they were 
all thunderstruck—I never saw them afterward, or any 
sign of their whereabout: and again I was sadly dis- 
appointed. This spring, I hope I am wiser; at least I 
am trying to be. “ Boys,” says I, “we will have a 
little pocket green house, all our own.” The boys 
said, “ Well,’—and we went to work—dug a trench 
about three feet wide and six feet long, two feet deep 
on a nice little sunny slope in the garden, fronting the 
East—into this trench we threw a few wheelbarrow 
loads of strong manure—then filled it up to the top 
with rich garden mould, on well rotted compost. We 
then made a box of some waste boards, six inches 
deep, fastened it down around our bed with wooden 
pins—and with some very cheap glass, set in a very 
cheap kind of framework, we have a nice little green 
house to sprout our flower seeds in, without any con- 
siderable amount of care, labor or expense. 

Just as like as not, if Elliott, McIntosh, or Jackson, | 
or some other famous gardener should read my doings, 
they would laugh at my simplicity in telling such a 
thing to the world. But they need not. There is 
many a merry lassie would be willing to spade up the 
ground and do all this little matter herself, if she only | 
knew she could do it. But she has never thought it 
could be done. Nor did I think how much would | 
grow out of so little, till I found just such an affair, 
only much larger, in the garden of my friend, Mr. | 
Scoval, of Malta, the other day. He had such an ap-| 
paratus as I have described, with lettuce, radishes and | 
peppergrass ready for the table, tomatoe plants a foot | 
high, and beets ready for transplanting, while his 
neighbors had not dared once to spade up their ground. | 

The labor of a man a few hours will do all but fit- 
ting the glass. And girls, you can do it yourselves, if | 
you are ingenious, and really want it done. If you | 
cannot get glass, cotton muslin stretched on frames is 
avery good substitute to brook the scorching rays of | 
the sun and ward off the drying winds of spring. 

This morning I was engaged planting my seeds. I 
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ed in the right season. 
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knelt on the soft earth beside my rough box—the 
teeming soil beneath, and the calm, beautiful, blue 
sky above—the swallow whirling with his glowing 
wing over my head—the blue bird twittering her notes 
around the nest she was building in the mortice hole 
at the end of the house—the peewit twisting the tiny 
straw and the refractory twig into a cradle bed for the 
little ones under the eaves—old Ponto lying dreamily 
on the grass, sleeping with one eye open ready to 
jump ata minute’s warning—the bees humming merrily 
among the plum blossoms—while the air about me was 
redolent with the sweets of bursting bud and opening 
flowers. I paused in my work to look at the beauty 
and harmony, and my heart went up in an unforced 
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|expression of thankfulness for these things, which 


make life with its trials not only endurable, but joyous 
and beautiful to all, to those who will open their hearts 
to their softening influence. 

“ Of what use,” cries the utilitarian and money- 
maker, “ are birds and flowers.” Of what use? God 
made them—and he has made nothing in vain. If 
beauty and fragrance and harmony were not useful, 
this world would not be full to overflowing with them 
all. Yes, God made the birds and the flowers, but he 
never made a bank billorarailroad bond. The love of 
birds and flowers never made a man a tyrant or a rob- 
ber; but the love of money has done both. Money! 
I love it too—love it for the good it brings—for the 
power it gives me of enjoying, and making othersen- 
joy life and its surroundings. And the humble cot, 
with the woodbines twining over the casement, and 
the peewit twittering under the eaves, would be a thing 
of more worth to me than the great house with the 
sun glowing on its lone walls, where my own voice 
would echo through the empty rooms like the grum- 
blings of a lost spirit, where all was untasteful and 
unharmonious, unloving and cold, with a world of 
wealth in bank stocks, that I had neither the power 
or inclination to use. Thus thinking, I dropped seed 
after seed into the earth, some little tiny things no 
bigger than a pin’s point. And I marvelled much 
that flowers and fragrance could grow from such small 
beginnings, and then I said to myse)f, who knows but 
my little thoughts about the love of flowers may not 
be like these tiny seeds. If I plant them in the world 


they may fall upon tbe virgin soil of some good strug- 


gling heart, and root out noxious weeds that might 
thrive and flourish there for want of something better, 
(for remembr the soil of the earth and the soil of the 
human heart that will produce the most useful erop, 
will, if left to go to waste, produce the most rank 
weeds), and there warmed and nourished, spring forth 


‘into new life and give comfort and joy to thousands 


as well.as to my own soul. So I dropped my tiny 
seed and when I had finished my work I sat down to 
rest, and with the point of this tiny pen I fling my 
thoughts to the world. May they be good seed plant- 
Aunt Panny. 
— +20] + 
On the Wing— The Season — Gardening — Country 
Cousin, &c. 
Eacie Hore, Zanesvitie, May 21, 1852. 
My Dear Neices:—You will see by the date of this, 
that I am abroad. I left home yesterday morning at 
6 o’clock, on the nice little steamer “Julia Dean;” 
McVay, Master; which plies once a week between 
Pittsburgh and Zanesville, passing McConnelsville on 
the way, as comfortable and well kept a boat as it has 
been our fate to find for a long time. 
I have never seen a spring so backward as this in 


Ohio, and I have watched its springs for over two 


score years. The forest on the Muskingum can hardly 
be said to be in full leaf, and not a cornfield on the 
river as yet shows its blades of promise. The apple 
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and cherry trees 
pect now 1s of a 


are barely out of flower. The pros- 
gocd crop, though some fear that the 
frosts of the last three nights may have injured the 
fruit. Peach trees are mostly killed, some are putting 
out a few pale, sickly looking leaves, but not one blos- 
som has cheered us this spring. 


Currants, gost ber- 
ries and late cherries will be abundant. 

The wet weather has prevented any early garden- 
ing, and our lettuce, radishes, peas and beans, look 
more like the first of April than the last of May, but 


they willall be good when they get here, and the long 
privation will give them a better relish. A lady told 


Li 


me the other day of a certain remedy against bugs on 
cucumber plants, pumpkins and melons, &c. It was 
new to me, and may be to you, (I take it for granted 
you see to these things sometimes): That was, to 
lay bits of paper, dipped in turpentine, upon the hills. 
I know it is an excellent preventive of moths in blan- 
kets, under carpets, &c. because I have tried it, and 
proved its efficiency. 

Girls, are you expanding the roses upon your cheeks 
this bracing spring weather, by out door exercise? 
Lilies, especially white ones, are beautiful, we all 
know; but we want the roses and the pzonias to set 
them off; so don’t forget that it takes light and sun- 
shine and fresh breezes to perfect all the beauty of 
nature. 

Our Indiana friend seems to think that much of the 
ill health of our girls springs from bad dress; and |] 
think so too. But more from too much confinement 
in doors. If we would all learn to work out doors, to 
walk and exercise in the open air, not as a matter of 
pleasure merely, but because we really had something 
to do, we should immediately be convinced of the ne- 
cessity of a reform in dress; and when we had once 
learned from experience, the strengthening and invig- 
orating effect of sunshine and balmy breeze, we should 
hardly be willing to put on our trammels again and 
shut ourselves up in close-curtained rooms merely for 
the sake of keeping off freckels and tan. 

“ Breakfast,” says a waiter at the door; and I must 
heed the summons to be ready, for the cars to take me 
to Cleveland, from which place I shall find my way to 
Massillon, tothe Women’s Rights Convention. This 
seems like going round Robin Hood’s barn, as we used 
to say when children, but it is the easiest and most 
expeditious way of getting there. 

By the way, I don’t feel exactly as though I was 
used all up by our Country Cousin, even if she does 
assert that I resorted to ridicule for want of argument. 
The main reason why I do not answer her is that Mrs. 
3ATEHAM has expressed a wish that the Cultivator 
should not be made a vehicle for the discussion of that 
subject. My second reason is, that if I were to an- 
swer, she (our Cousin—not Mrs. Bateham) would be 
very apt to get a little worse irritated than she is now, 
and perhaps accuse me again of using ridicule for 
want of argument; and say divers other hard things 
which I would rather she should not say, as they will 
do no good, so I will not answer; but after I get home 
from the Convention, if Mrs. Bateham is willing, I 
may tell you somewhat of our doings. 

AunT Fanny. 

P. S.—Girls, in the last sentence I was going to 
breakfast. Well, 1 atemy breakfast, locked my trunk, 
put on my bonnet, went from the hotel to the cars, and 
while you were washing up the morning dishes, get- 
ting dinner and tea, I went to Cleveland, one hundred 
and seventy-two miles. Some of you who have never 
been out of your county, will feel that that is going 
through the world very rapidly; and it is—and I open 
my letter which I had closed, to say what may be in- 
teresting to some to know, that though our forests are 
hardly in leaf, the Clevelanders are, I should think, 
two weeks behind us. The forest of the “ Forest | 
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City” only showing us the first glimpses of spring in 
the bursting of buds: on a peach tree before my win- 
dow—while I write I discover a half dozen blossoms, 
the first I have seen this year; and an early cherry un- 
der the window, in the protection of the house, is full 
of fruit showing that the early fruits have not suffered 
here as in Morgan. The lilacs are in full bloom. 
They were nearly all killed with us. But my P. 8. 
grows too long. Good bye. Aunt Fanny. 
-<-eoer- - _ 
Light Reading by Females. 





Dear Cuttivator Reapers— While perusing a 
late number of the Cleveland True Democrat, my at- 
tention was arrested by the following remarks of one 
of the editors of that paper, in his strictures on an ad- 
dress by Dr. Perry, on “ Mental Greatness.” In 
speaking of what the Doctor terms a “ vacuum litera- 
ture,” the reviewer says: 

“We see little more to be lamented than the prev- 
alence of that innane literature. It well nigh threat- 
ens the transformation of our men and women into 
mental monkeys. We speak of it now, with no refer- 
ence to the immorality which poisons so much of it, 
nor even to the absence of high moral aims, which 
marks well nigh the whole of it, but solely with refer- 
ence to its imbecility, which ought to condemn it for- 
ever, even if its purposes were all as pure as might 
consist with so fatuous a literature. And the most 
alarming thing about the nuisance is, that it grows by 
what it aggravates, — the stupidity of its devourers. 
Our women—heaven help them !—are more general- 
ly devourers of the trash than even the worse half of 
creation, and so, we grieve to say it, are unconscious- 
ly doing their worst to prove themselves what their en- 
emies have so long delighted to call them— the weak- 
er vessels of humanity.’” 

And now, dear reader, permit me to say, I think the 
above a merited rebuke, and from my heart [ thank the 
editor, for his free, out-spoken remarks. The evils of 
novel reading I have long lamented, and if ever my 
soul is pained, it is while listening to remarks similar 
to the above, with a consciousness that our sex gave 
occasion for the reproach of having neither capacity 
nor inclination for anything but the intense idleness of 
reading novels. T'o such an extent is the craving de- 
sire for the stimulus of light and fictitious reading 
carried, that the press is tasked for a supply; and no 
pens need lie idle, if they possess sufficient skill to 
conduct their hero and heroine to the end of a story, 
to be murdered or married at pleasure. 

Oh, dear girls, no longer, I conjure you, cramp and 
dwarf your heaven born spirit by the mental intoxica- 
tion produced by works of fiction. Suffer not the 
blessed spirit of reason to fold her mild wings, and 
perch herself upon the dangerous and doubtful wave 
of wild imagination. And mothers, are you striving 
as much as possible—both by precept and example to 
cultivate in the minds of your daughters, a taste for 
solid and profitable reading, or are you, with unre- 
strained indulgence, reveling in illusory scenes, with 
hearts all unfitted for the stern realities of actual life? 
Oh, remember the irresistible influénce a mother pos- 
sesses in forming the habits and character of her chil- 
dren. Few are those who have not toreproach them- 
selves with want of faithfulness in properly disciplin- 
ing the minds of their children, and who but feel, as 
they look back on the fields of past experience, how 
barren they have left the soil that might have been 
highly cultivated. But I fear I am getting too lengthy. 
I did not purpose to write a critical article, but merely 
to throw out a few suggestions on the subject and as, 
you have now my thoughts to some extent, I leave you 
to your own. PavLiya. 

Western Reserve, O., May, 1852. 
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DURHAM CATTLE. 
HAVE imported several cows and heifers of the celebrated Prin- 
cess ‘Tribe cf Shorthorn Durham Cattle, bred by and from the 
herd of John Stephenson, England. This Tribe is unequaled in 
England or America, for style, quality and milk. 

In connection with Col. Sherwood, | imported the prize bull Third 
Duke of Cambridge, (5,941,) bred by the distinguisned breeder Tho- 
mas Bates, of England, and got by his famous prize bull, Duke of 
Northumberland, (1,940 ) We also imported trom Mr. Stephenson, 
the Princess prize bull, Rarl of Seaham (10,181). | have also import- 
ed Princess |, Princesa II, Princess Il], Princess [V, Princess V, and 
the buils Wolviston aud Earl Vane, all of the Princess Tribe, and 
bred by Mr Stephenson. I also imported the cow Waterloo V, bred 
by Mr. Bates, got by his prize bull Duke of Northumberland, and of 
the same family as Third Duke of Cambridge. | also purchased of 
Mr. Ramsay, the cow Wildeyes V, bred by Mr. Bates, and bought by 
Mr. Ramsay at the sale of Mr Bates’ cattle, in England, in 1850. 

lam now breeding these imported cows and heifers, to the import 
ef prize bulls, Third Duke of Cambridge, Earl of Seaham, avd Vane 
Tempes'; also to Woiviston and Earl Vane. 1 can supply breeder 
with bull calves out of these cows and heifers, got by these imported 
bulls, of a red or roan color as may be preterzed 

The Third Duke of Cambridge won the first prize for Durham bulls 
at the show of the New York State Agricultural Society, at Syracuse, 
in 1¢49, beating among others, three bulls of Mr. George Vail’s, (of 
Troy,) breeding, including BueNa Vista. He also won the first prize 
for Durham bulls at the show of the same Society, at Albany, in 
1850 beating arnong others, Mr.George Vail’s bull Mergor. (Meteor 
by Mr. Vail’s imported Bates’ bull Wellington—dam, Mr. Vail’s im- 
ported cow Duchess.) 

Earl of Sesham won the first prize for two year-old Durham bulls 
at the show of the same society at Albany, in 1850, beating Mr. Geo. 
Vail’s bulls Fortune and Ecripsr. Seaham won the first prize for 
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Durham bulls of all ages two years and over, at the show of the | 


American Institute in New York, in 1850. Seaham also won the first 
prize for Durham bulls at the show of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society at Rochester, in 1851, beating Mr. Lewis G. Morris’ prize 
bull Lamarrine, and many others. 

Princess Il, won the tirst prize for yearling Durham heifers at the 
show of the New York State Agricultural Society, at Syracuse, in 
18419, beating Mr. Chapman’s Fashion from Mr. Vail’sherd. Princess 
II also won the first prize for two year olds at the show of the same 
Society at Albany, in 1850, beating, among others, Mr. George Vails’ 
two heifers, Hilpa 2d (got by Mr. Vail’s imported Wellington, out of 
his imported cow Hilpa,) and Eunice 4th. 

Princess [, is the dam of Col. Sherwood’s prize bull Vane Tempest 
At the show of the New York State Agricultural Society, at Albany, 
in 1850, as a bull calf, and at the show of the same Society at Roches- 
ter, in 1#51, asa yearling bull, Vane T+mpest won the first prizes, 
beating in both instances, Mr. Vail’s bull Kirkleavington (got by Mr. 
Vail’s imported Wellington, out of imported Lady Barrington). Of 
these imported cows and heifers, Princess 11 has alone been shown. 
Wolviston and Earl Vane have not been exhibited. 

Third Duke of Cambridge is the only bull now in America bred by 
the celebrated Thomas Bates, of Kirkleavington, England, and is the 
best bull ever brought to America from Mr. Bates’ herd. 

Wolviston is brother to Earl of Dublin, bred by Mr. Stephenson, 
that is now let at a high price, to that celebrated breeder, Sir Charles 
Knightley, Leicestershire, England. Earl Vane, now a yearling, is 
brother to Vane Tempest. 

Breeders desiring the blood of Mr. Bates’ herd, can nowhere else 
in America, than from Third Duke of Cambridge, ‘ procure it with 
euch high characteristics of style, quality, symmetry and substance.” 

Breeders buying bulls of the Princess Tribe, will get those which 
are superior to ail other Shorthorn Durham Cattle. All Mr. Bates’ 

reat leading prize animals winning at the great English shows, viz: 

Juke of Northumberland, Duchess 34th, Duchess 42d, Duchess 434d, 
Cambridge Rose, &c., were got by Mr. Stephenson’s Princess Tribe 
bull, Belvedere, (1,706,) and he never got beaten when he show-d the 
get of Belvedere 

As feeding beasts, no Tribe ever surpassed the Princess. Earl of 
— in six months, March to September, 1851, made over 600 lbs. 

rowth. 
. The Princess Tribe of Shorthorns is concededly the best milking 
tribe of Durham cattle in England ; all the cows of the tribe milk 
capitally. Of the four which have dropped calves for me, all are very 
fine milkers. Princess I, at four years old, has given twenty-six 
quarts a day, very rich milk. And Princess |[V, with her first calf, 
has given twenty-two quarts a day. Col. Sherwood’s Red Rose of 
this tribe, four years old, getting grass only, madein thirty successive 
days of May and June, 1851, sixty pounds and four ounces of butter, 
and forty-seven pounds and eleven ounces in thirty successive days 
in August, 1851, which was a period of great drouth 
AMBROSE STEVENS, 

June 1, 1852. 30x 299, Post Office, New York City. 
TO THOSE WISHING TO PURCHASE GOVERN- 
MENT LANDS, 

HAVE CONSTANTLY FOR SALE 160 acre, 80 acre, and 40 acre 
Land Warrants, guarantied genuine, which I wil! sell »s cheap as 
can be bought elsewhere. These warrants are assignable, and as 
= as gold. 60 dollars can be saved on each quarter section by 
ying warrents. G. F. LEWIS, 
Exchange Broker, under Merchants’ Bank, Cleveland, O. 

((g"I will pay cash, at all times, for Land Warrants. Those wish- 
ing to sell, will find it to their interest to see me before selling. 

une 1, 1852.—2t* 

SELF-RAKING REAPERS. 
HE SUBCRIBERS, who are the sole agents of the Patentee in the 
West, for the manufacture and sale of 
DENMORE’'S SELF-RAKING REAPER, 
have still a small number unsold, which they wish farmers to call and 
examine, and be convinced they are the best Reapers offered 
WARDER & BROKAW., 
Lagonda Mills, 14% miles N. E. from Springfield, O. 
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FRUIT AND POULTRY FARM FOR SALE. 
66 PJOMONA FARM ”—120 acres of choice land ; 50 acres 

of it young Orchard, containing 3000 peach* and 2000 

apple trees, of the best market varieties, just commencing to 
bear, and partly enclosed with Osage Orange hedge. ‘I'he 
soil isa strong loam, on limestone gravel, well adapted for 
fruit, grain, grass, &c.; 40 acres of woods pasture, with good 
living water. The farm was especially designed, by the propri- 
etor, for fruit and Poultry. About 100 improved fowls are on 
the premises. The location is very pleasant and healthy, with 
schools and other social advantages close at hand. 

rhe farm is situated adjoining the thriving village of West 
Jefferson, 14 miles West of Columbus, on the National Road, 
at its intersection with the Xenia Turnpike and the Cleveland, 
Columbus and Cincinnati Kailroad, and within 100 rods of the 
Depot—thus having excellent facilities for travel and transpor- 
tation, and a certain market for all kinds of produce. The 
buildings consist of a log house and barn, rather old and of not 
much value. Price of farm with improvements, only $40 per 
acre; with some deduction for cash down. A real bargain for 
any one who desires e@ pleasant home with easy labor and a 
large return for the capital invested. 

Come and see, or address M. B. BATEHAM, 
Ed. O. Cultivator, Columbus. 

June |, 

* Pp. 5.—The number of peach trees killed by the late severe winter 
was much Jess than was supposed, and they have been replaced this 
spring. 


852. 


GREAT SALE OF SHORTHORN CATTLE IN 1852. 
‘F.HE Subscriber, contemplating some important changes and im- 

provements upon his farm, will sell, without reserve, his entire 
herd of thorough bred, and high grade Shorthorn cattle, consisting 
of upwards of ONE HUNDRED head of @ows, Heifers, Bul’s, and 
Bull and Heifer Calves 

This valuable herd of cattle has been nearly all bred by the subscri- 
ber, on his farm, and under his own eye, with a particular view to 
their milking quality, which he believes he has been successful in de- 
veloping to a degree not excelled in any herd of cows in the United 
States. Ever since the year 1834 he has been engaged in breeding 
Shorthorns, in the belief that no cattle kept by the farmers of this 
country, were equal to them in all their qualities, as dairy and feed- 
ing animals, and this belief has been fully contirmed by seventeen 
years’ experience, 

Commencing with animals selected from the best thorough-bred 
stocks, then to be found in this country, this herd has been continu- 
ally added to, and improved by selections from the best imported 
stock, and their immediate descendants. During the years 1845, '46, 
and '47, the Shorthorn blood of the late celebrated Thomas Kirk- 
leavington, England, was resorted to in the use of the imported bull, 
Duke of Wellington, and of Symmetry, (by Duke of Wellington, out 
of the imported Bates Cow, Duchess,) belonging to Mr. George Vail, 
of Troy, New York, which bulls were hired ot Mr. Vail for three 
years. The animals of this herd, since grown up, inherit, more or 
less, of that blood, which is believed by those having opportunity t 
judge, both in its milking and feeding qualities. to be equal to any 
other previously imported ; and that belief is confirmed by the prices 
obtained during several years past, tor animals descended from that 
stock. 

For the quality of the stock bred by the subscriber, he can, with- 
out vanity, refer to the recent Shorthorn sales of Messrs. J. F. Sheafe 
and Lewie G. Morris, in which some of the highest priced animals 
were immediatly descended, or purchased from this herd. The un- 
rivaled Cow, “Grace,” owned oy Messrs. Sherwood & Stevens, and 
probably the best fat cow ever bred in America, described in pages 
183 and 184, Vol. X, of the American Agriculturiet, was bred by the 
subscriber; and numerous animals in various parte of the United 
States, the West Indies, and the Canadas, which have sprung from 
his herd in years past, may be referred to 

in 1850, the imported Bull, Duke of Exeter, of the Princess tribe of 


Shorthorns, (for pedigree of which see (10, 152,) Vol. LX, of the En- 
glish Herd Book,) eent out from England for Mr. Sheafe, ot New 
York, by Mr. Stevens, from the distinguished berd of Mr. John Ste- 
phenson, of Wolveston, England, was purchased and introduced into 
this herd ; and about forty of the cows and heifers are now in cal! to 
him, all of which will be catalogued for the coming sale. Inthe qual- 
ity of his flesh, and in the milking excellence of his ancestry, no bull 
ever imported into the United States can surpass the Duke of Exe- 
ter. His own stock, in the hands of several gentlemen in the State 
ot New York, are cofidently referred to as evidence of his value. 

The herd now offered for sale will consist of about FIFTY thorough- 
breds, including cows, heifers, and heifer calves; and probably TEN 
or TWELVE young bulls, and bu!l calves. The remainder, about filty 
in number, will comprise young cows—good, proved, mi/kere—hei- 
fers and heifer calves, together with a few superior bull calves, from 
the best milking cows, ot high grade, Shorthorns, with an occasional 
dash of Devon blood intermixed—the best of ueeful, family cows. 

All the calves, or nearly all, both thorough-bred and grade, will be 
the get of the Duke of Exeter; and all the cows, and two-year-old 
heifers will be bulled by him, (if he lives,) previous to the sale; thus 
will bé combined the blood of the Bates, and the Stephenson stocks, 
comprising as much excellence, both in milk and fleeh, as can be 
found in any animals whatever. 

This sale will be made early in the month of August next, at or 
near Albany, New York, for the greater convenience of purcha-ers 
generrlly. 
~ Due notice of the day and place of sale will be given in the severa] 
Agricultural Journals, and catalogues describing cach animal of the 
herd, will be published in the month of June, preceding. 

For further particulars, inquiries may be made by letter, dire ted 
to the subscriber, or to A. B. ALLEN & Co., New York. 

June 1, 1852. LEWIS F. ALLEN, Black Rock,¥ Y. 
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THE MARKETS. 

Oxn1o CuLTIVATOR OFFICE, May 31, 1852. 

The markets, generally, present no new features of interest 

to the farmer. 

trade, but not at improved f 


More activity has been apparent in the 
The 
The corn in store 
Sutter 


prices. foreign demand isa 


little more encouraging for shea nt. will 


advance, in consequence of an anticipated short crop 


has probably gone dowr to its minimum price ; and cheese is 
steady 
The 
range ir 
the newspaper reports from the east are got up by interested 


Woor Market still remains 


m 23 to. 


quiet; prices in Ohio 


37c. Only small lots are offered. 


Many of 


_OHTO CUL TIVAT OR. 


grain \ 





Vou. VIII. 


Sale, by A uction, 


third Annual 
OF 


Improved Breeds of Foreign Cattle. 


TILL take place at MOUNT FORDHAM, Westchester Co., (11 
miles from City Hall, NEW YORK,) on Wednesday, June 9, 
~59 


1652. JAMES M. MILLER, Auctioneer, 


Lewis G. Morris? 


Application need not be made at a private sale, as I decline in all 
s0 as to make it an object for persons at a distance to attend. 
Sale positive to the highest bidder, without reserve. 
Numbering about fifty head of Horned Stock, including a variety 
of a and consisting of Pure Bred Short Horns, Devons, and 
tyrshires ; Southdown Buck Lambs, and avery few Ewes; Suffolk and 
Essex Swine, Catalogues, with tull Pedigrees, &c.. &c , will be ready 
n the first of May—to be obtained from the subscriber, 
es of any of the principal Agricultural Journals or 


Cases, 


es and sex 


for delivery ¢ 
rr at the otti 








parties and are calculated to deceive. Late English news rep- | Stores in the Union. This sale wili offer the best opportunity to ob- 

. . . t very 1¢ AL lg “ve > give red -© J 
resent 2 falling off in wool from Australia, on account of the aed r 4 Bago corey Remmi? a py hy kay i ons 
dying of of sheep in that country ; while, on the other hand, | & year, and shall not have another sale until 1854. 

? , » ae : aaa be: Oe It will be seen by reference to the proceedings of our State Agri- 
the settlement of difficulties with Buenos Ayres will augment | eyjrural Soci ty. that I wasthe sostenesential enbibinar of Domestia 
the importation from that quarter. ‘The clip in Ohio is estima- ar at the late State Fair. » 

: will also offer a new feature to American Breeders—<c ne which 
ted at 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 Ibs. works well in E o~ sh that is, letting the services of male animals ; and 
New York, Mav 28.—Fliour—Sales of State and Western | will solicit propositions from such as see fit to try it. ConpiT1oNs,— 
at 24.12 t0 431. Corn, Western mixed, 58 to 60c. Pork con- | The animal hires d, to be at the risk of the owner, unless by some pos- 
tinues to command a high price. Sales of Mess at $18.75; itive neglect or carelessness of the hirer; the expense of transporta- 
Pp e. 216.50. Western Mess Beef €13. Lard.9a i0c. } tion to and trom to be borne jointly; the term of letting, to be one 
rime, } os 3 Cel, J “abr year or less, as parties agree; price to be adjusted by parties—to be 
Cincrswati, May 283.—Fiour—( onsiderable sales have taken paid in advance, when the Bull is taken away ; circumstances would 
place, but not at improved figures. 1,100 bbls. changed hands | vary the price; animal to be key pt in accordance with instructions of 
this date, at $3.16a83.20— being a slight decline from last | owrer, before taking him awey. 


nsactions. Wheat sells rapidly, on arrival, at 60a 


week's tra 


62c. Corn wer 35c. Hogs steady, at $4.25 per 100 lbs. gross 
Dried Fruits dvll. Apples $168 per bu Peac mes $2.20a ol 
50. Cloverse ed, smalt sales at $3.75. Flaxseed, Sl. Chee 
6 1 406 1-2 for W. R.; Darham Farm Nutmegs, 9c. gutter 


a good supply has brought down the price ; closing sales at 10 
alle. for fair and prime, in firkins. Eggs, 8c. Wool—market 
quiet. Common to fell-blood fleece, 20 to 30c 

CrevecannD, May 28.—Flour—Receipts fair, with little in- 


Good brands at 83.42. Wheat in store, 


quiry and few sales 
T4c.: afloat, 73 1-2e. Corn in good demand, at 44c. Oats, 
scarce at 37.1-2c. Sutter, 13al4c.—fresh dairy. Eggs, 10c. 


CeLumeus, May 29.—Wheat, 56 to 60c. Retail—Flour, 





$3.50 ; Corn, 25aZic.: Oats, 25c.; Hams, 10c. Our domestic 
market ts between fate and early, and prices are very unsteady. 
Potatoes, 1. Beefsteaks, 8c. Mutton, 5abc. Eggs, 8 1-3c. 
Butter, 2al5e. Pie Plant, 5c. per bunch. Cucumbers, 15 to 
25e a-piece. Strawberries, 50c. per qt 
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DEVON CATTLE. 


AM breeding Devons largely, and possess those of a superior | 


1850 I imported a number from England, among 
These are all procured from the first breeders 
in Devonshire and, viz: Mr. Quartley, Mr. Merson, and Mr. 
Davy. These br re are the most distinguished and the most euc- 
cessful winners at the shows of the great National Agricultural So- 
ciety of Englend. 

In my herd are three cows, winners of first prizes in their classes 
at the shows of the New York State Agricultural Society and others, 
wwinners of six firsi prizes at the shows ot the American Institute, 
in the city ot New York, whose shows are open to all the United 
States 

The milking quality of my Devon cows is equal to any in the world. 
I have more winners of first prizes than any breeder of Devons in 
the United States. 

A part of my herd is at Batavia, Genesee county, New York, 40 
miles East of Buffalo, on the Railroad; and another part at North- 
Fast Centre, Duchess county, New York, near Millerton Station. on 
the Harlaem Railroad, fitty miles from Albany, and ninety-five miles 
from New York. Address, AMBROSE STEVENS, 

June 1, 1852. Box 299 Post Office, New York City 


WOOL MARKET. 


character. fn 
which three are bulls 
Eng 


ede 


G RE ‘ . efforts are now being made by speculators to reduce the 
Hp ¥ Wool: we think that Farmers would do well to hold 
their Ww. oo), or turn their attention to having it manufactured at the 


BEAVER CREEK PREMIUM WOOLEN FACTORY, 


where farmers can realize more for their Woo! than to dispose of it 


in any other way 

By reference to the list of Premiums awarded at the late State Fair, 
Farmers will find that this establishment is unrivaled in the State. 
Having turned their attention entirely to manufacturing for farmers, 
they are prepared to offer greater inducements than any other estab- 
lishment, while the quality of their work is unquestioned. 

Thore Premiom Lily White Blankets are as white and 
nice as ever ; and we will manufacture Wool into euch, or apy other 
kind of goods for an equal one-half. 

For farther particulars address, 

June 1, 1*52, 


BELLFOUNDER STOCK OF HORSES. 
HAVE fr sale 4 or 5 stallions, 2 and 3 years old; also several 
fillies, of the celebrated trotting horse, “ BELLFOUNDER,” and 

blooded meres. Call and see thcm. 
YOUNG BELLFOUNDER, 5 years old, will stand the present eea- 
¢on at my stable, in Groveport. Price, with insurance, $10. 
WM. H. RAREY. 


Cnas. & Gro. MERuirr, 
Alpha, Greene Co., Ohio, 


April 1, 1852 


| offer on be 1e foregoing conditions, three celebrated Prize Bulls, 
‘ Major,” a Devon, nine years old; ‘ Lamartine,” Short Horn, four 
years old; «Lord Eryholme,” Short Horn, three years old. Pedi 
grees wiil be given in Catalogues, 

At the time of my sale, (and I would not part with them before) I 
shall have secured two or three yearly setts of their progeny ; and as 
I shallsend out in August next, a new importation of male animals, I 
shail not want the services of either of these next year. | would not 
sell them, asI wish to keep control of their propagating qualities 
hereafter 

I also have one imported Buck, the prize winner at Rochester last 
fall, imported directfrom the celebrated Jonas WEBs ; and also two 
yearling Bucks, winners also, bred by me. from Bucks and Ewes im- 
perted direct from the above celebrated breeder; they will be let on 
the same conditions as the Bulls, excepting that I will keep them un- 
til the party hiring wishes them, and they must be returned to me 
again, on, or about Christmas Day. By this plan, the hiring party 
gets rid of the risk and trouble of keeping a Buck the year round— 
communications by mail must be prepaid, and I will prepay the an- 
swers. L. G. MORRIS, 

Mow nt Fordahm, March, 1852 


THE F AST TROTTING HORSE, 
GREEN MOUNTAIN MORGAN, 
wit stand the ensuing Spring and Fal] seasons, at the Stable ot 
the subscribers, in Columbus, upon the following terms: 

For ineurance, $15; for the season, in advance, $10. 

GREEN MouNTAIN MorGAN was bred in Washington county, Ver- 
mont; (see certiticate below,) is 5 years old; 15% hands high; 
weighs 1,100 lbs.; color, a jet black; heavy mane and tail; and is 
thought to be one of the fastest untrained trotting Horses evcr raised in 
Vermont, 

Green Mountain Morgan was sired by the Chittenden Morgan; he 
by the Burbank Morgan; and he by the Original Morgan. His dam 
by Morgan Eclipse; he by the Sherman Morgan, (sire of the celebra- 
ted Black Hawk,) and he by the Original Morgan. The dam of the 
Chittenden Morgan was by the Dubois Morgan; he by Morgan Bul- 
rush, and he by the Original Morgan. Thus combining, in the Green 
Mountain Morgan, the blood of the best Morgan horses ever owned 
or raised in Vermont. 

*,* The undersigned, inhabitants of Chittenden and Washington 
counties, Vermont, certify that we have for many years, been well 
acquainted with the celebrated race of horses, known as the Morgan 
Horses, having owned and bred several of that blood, We are ac- 
quainted with the young horse, known as \he Green Mountain Mor- 
gan, raised in Washington county, Vermont, and we are free to say, 
that he is a superior animal, possessing the form, strength and speed of 
the best of the blood. 

‘'RUMAN CHITTENDEN, 
HarMON Benson, M. D., 
A. B. MayNarD, 





Tuomas J. RayMoNnpD, 
Ransom CoOLDEBETH, 
SAMUEL 38. SKINNER, 

May, 1851 SimEon Lex, Joun C. GRIFPIN. 

N. B.—All accidents at the risk of the owners. Parting with mares 
before foaling, forfeits the insurance. Mares from a distance well 
taken care of. BLAKE & WILLIAMS 
Columbus, April 1, 1852. Live we Stable, on Front st. 


KINDERHOOK w COL DE Pot. 


*. subscribers continue the business of receiving and selling 

Wool on Commission. Several years’ experience, an extended 
acquaintence with manufacturers, and increased facilities for making 
advanceson Wool, willenable them, it is believed, to give satisfaction 
to those who may favor them with consignments. 

All who desire it can have theirclips kept separate. Their charges 
for receiving, sorting and selling will be ONE AND A HALF CENTS PER 
POUND, and insurance at the rate of 25 cents on each $100 worth of 
Wool for each term of three months and under. 

H. BLANCHARD & CO. 
—dta-* 


Kinderhook, N. Y., June 1, 1852 
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